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HE Metropolitan Board 
of Works have lost no 
@) time in giving a dis- 
tinct answer to the 
question which the 
Builder put to that 
worshipfal body, on 


Bazalgette, Mr. Bram- 
well, and Mr. Easton, 
in August last. “In 
fact,” we wrote,* “it 
comes to this: are we to put the cart or the horse 
first? Are we first to ascertain what it will 
cost to give a central body—the Metropolitan 
Board or any other—the fall control of the water 
supply, and then to see how this may be partially 
or wholly improved ? or are we first to attempt 
partial improvement ; and then to find that, at 
additional cost, owing to our want of foresight, 
we have to acquire the general control ?” 

To this practical question a definite reply was 
given, on the 14th inst., by the report of the 
Works and General Parposes Cummittee on the 
reference of the Board, of the 23rd of February, 
1877, and also on the resolution of the Board of 
the 23rd of March last inatructing the engineer 
to report jointly with Mr. Bramwell and Mr. 
Easton. The committee have come to the con. 
clasion that it is indispensable to present to Par- 
liament a perfect scheme. They have, therefore, 
drawn ap a Bill which is to carry both the horse 
and cart. They ask for power to make the com- 
pulsory purchase of the existing water companies, 
and at the same time to carry out the plan of 
the engineers consulted for a supplementary 


ratepayer,—a saving of 70,0001. per annum. 
Bat a saving to be effected on what? Onactual 
present cost, of course, thinks the unprejudiced 
reader. Alas! this simple grammatical sense 
vanishes as the scheme is more carefally invez- 
tigated. 

It is remarkable that in an account occupying 
acolamn of the Times, and presumably giving 
@ fair view of the essential parts of the report, 
as well as of the speech of its mover, nota single 
word is said as to what, after all, is the first 
question raised. What is the purchase of the 
existing works to cost? Of course, if 70,0001. 
per annum are to be saved tothe ratepayer, that 
same cost matters little tohim. It is only our 
ancomfortable suspicion as to the reality of the | 


this is altogether a reassuring mode of attacking 
@ question of such signal importance? If we 
dismiss, as we hope we may do with propriety, 
any idea of want of candour, or of an attempt to 
steal a march, or to get in, as before said, the 
small end of the wedge, can we allow that the 
matter has been treated with the forethought, 
gravity, and statesman-like ability which it so 
imperatively demands? Are these sums ot five and 
a half, thirty, fifty,—up to cighty or a hundred 
millions,—which are thrown like shadows on the 
ecreen of the future, matters to be so lightly 
dealt with? We cannot admit such to be the 
case. The Board of Works may, it is true, be 
in possession of a carefully digested project, of 
which all the inconveniences have been foreseen, 





-| saving in question that leads us to put any ‘all the difficulties provided for, and the ultimate 


farther questions. As far as these questions can | “cost daly counted. If so, they have done them- 
be answered from official documents, the reply is | |  sslves great injustice by not taking into their 
not reassuring. The cost of purchase, as to confidence the ratepayers, with whose money 
which the Board of Works are discreetly silent, they propose so freely to deal, If otherwise, 
has, however, been estimated by the gentlemen | they have been guilty of the greater injustice 


called on by the Board to report. The only in- | towards these same ratepayers. 


convenience is, that their report was drawn up 
from a different point of view from that now 
adopted by the Board. That point of view 
seemed to us to be that it was desirable rtrd 
in the small end of the wedge. Therefore, it 
was pointed out how small thet edge was. Bat 
unfortunately its narrowness was illustrated 
by a reference to the great width of the 
broad end. And now that the entire wedge is 
brought out before the world, this former aimis- 
sion as to its magnitude is memorable, and may 





the metropolis were,” said the reporters of | 


Let us look for a mcment at what we may call 
the minimum sum of thirty millions sterling as 
required for the first setting up of the new water 
supply authority. We think we are right in 
saying that the loans hitherto raised by the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, taking into 
account both rate of interest and rate of issue, 
bear something like an interest of 3} per cent. 
on the actual amount of money raised. Of 
coarse, if these loans had to be paid off, there 
would be a farther lose, but we are regarding 


prove inconvenient, “If the governing body of | them as permanent. The actual income of all 


the existing water companies is a little under 


Anvgust last, “at a cost of from 20 to 25 millions 1,200,0001. per annum. The incidence of rate, 
of money, to acquire the existing water com. “whiob provides this income, is 6s. 6d. per head per 
panies, it would find that this expenditure was annum; the total incidence of the metropolitan 
merely a first step in the outlay, and thus the rates being 50s. per head per annum, ont of 
25,000,000. would have to be supplemented by | which one-eighth thus goes to pay for water. 
a farther, and perbaps an almost equal, outlay.” ‘The actual cost of distribution of the present 
The first instalment, then, for which the rate. “sapply is a little over 460,0001. per annum. 
payer is to provide, is from 20 to 25 millions of , Messrs. Bazalgette, Bramwell, and Eastonallowed 
money, and the larger sum is assumed as pro. in their estimate 32,5001. for cost of distribution. 
bable by Sir J. Bazalgette, Mr. Bramwell, and As this scheme proposed to serve as many houses 





supply. As to the serious character of the 
undertaking thue sketched out we have the, 
assurance of Mr. Roche, who moved the adoption | 


Mr. Easton. Concurrently with this the 5} mil- as are now supplied, besides providing an in- 


lions required for the echeme of these gentle. stantaneous supply at 75,000 separate hydrants, 


of the report, that the Board “ were not afraid | men are to be found. Thus the scheme starts the contrast between the actual and the proposed 


of the magnitude of the work before them, nor | with a cost of thirty millions sterling, with more expenditare partakes of the nature of the 


were they afraid of theexpense.” It has yet to | than a hint that, under certain contingencies, it 
be seen whether the ratepayers are equally may cost fifty millions sterling. The Board and 
courageous. their spokesmen have the inconvenient adroit. 
It must be observed that the mode in which | ness of justifying their own plans at the 
this gigantic scheme has now been brought | moment by showing how much more plans of 
before the public touches the question of ex- some other kind would cost, “Ly out five 
pense to the metropolitan residents with gentle millionsand a half,” say the reporters, “ at once, 
hand. “They considered that the supply of for fear you should be asked for thirty millions, 
water could be obtained from the proposed new | or even for fifty millions, by and by.” “ Pass 
works, and effect @ saving of aboss 70,0001. per our Bill now,” says Mr. Roche, four months 
annum.” We quote from the Times account of later, “‘because you mast remember that if the 
the special meeting held to receive the report. | ‘water companies were compelled to pat on a 
That, so far as the notice given by the Works ‘constant supply, the ratepayers, in a few years, 
and General Parpose Committee goes, is the would be called on for about three millions of 
cheerfal prospect which is now offered to the money.” Three millions of money,—that is to 
‘say, per annum, 
* Builder, p, 847, ante, | Now, is it not well to ask ourselves whether 











ludicrous. Even with that drawback, we still 
find asum of 490,0001. per annum at least will 
have to provided for working costs. Eight 
hundred thousand, perhaps, would be nearer the 
mark, but let us take the smaller figure. Here 
is an additional 2s. 9}d. at one blow added to the 
existing rate of 6s. 6d. per head. And if we 
look forward to the highest charges intimated 
as possible by the Board of Works we shall find 
that the ratepayers will have occasion to con- 
gratulate themselves if their actual water-rates 
are not doubled in the fature. 

If this were all, serious as it would be, the 
change might even be worth this enormous cost. 
Supposing any authority in the professional and 
financial competence of which implicit con. 
fidence could be placed, were to come forward 
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and say, “The evils of the actual water supply 
of the metropolis are known and admitted. We 
are able to show how they may be remedied. 
We will provide every house with a sufficient 
supply of pure drinking-water, namely, two 
gallons per head per diem. We will also supply 
twenty-eight gallons of rain or other water per 
head per day for purposes of cleansing, sewage, 
etreet watering, manufacturers, and the like. 
We will so arrange that it will not be easily in 
the power of an idle servant or & careless oocu- 
pier to take the common water for drinking pur- 
pores instead of the pure water. And we will 
keep a minimum head of 100 ft. of water on 
each of 75,000 hydrants distributed over 
London ; the pipes ape large enough to deliver 
a jet of 2,000 gallons of water per minute from 
each hydrant. The cost of this will be, ny, 14s. 
head of popalation per annum. uppose 
Mis offer to be made, and to be made with 
material guarantee for the fulfilment of their 
part of the contract by the proposing purveyors 
of water, the ratepayers would, in our opinion, 
do well to think twice before rejecting it. High 
as would be the price, far be it from us to say that 
it would be too high. If the two great requi- 
sites of immunity from any possible source of 
disease arising from water, or want of water, 
and of comparative safety from fire, in conse- 
quence of the presence of an ever-available and 
ample supply of water, were secured, it is very 
possible that three millions sterling a year would 
not be a ruinous price to pay for such immense 
benefits. 

What we do object to, however, is that the 
certitude, at present, is altogether on one side. 
That extra cost to the ratepayer will be increased 
by the compulsory purchase of existing water. 
works is shown as clearly as possible,—thongh it 
is not directly stated,—by the report of Messrs. 
Bazalgette, Bramwell, and Easton. That any 
advantage, in any way, will accrae to the rate- 
payers by euch a transfer, is a point left entirely 
in the dark. No evidence, no argument, is 
offered in order to show that such will be the 
case; in fact, the Billas now proposed to be 
sent before Parliament may be taken as evidence 
to the contrary. The main advantage of a con- 
centrated administration, in a financial point of 
view, has always been represented as lying in 
the disuse of duplicate works. But the intro- 
duction ofa complete set of duplicate works is to 
accompany the transfer. Any idea, then, of 
utilising and improving the existing apparatus 
of supply by combining the different apparatus 
is abandoned. “Pat all in our hands,” say the 
Metropolitan Board, “it will only cost you ten 
or twelve millions of money.” “ What shall we 
gain by doing so?” asks the ratepayer. “Oh! 
you will have anity of action ; and concentration 
of power to deal with the matter; and so forth,” 
is all the reply. ‘Shall I have a single drop of 
water more, or @ grain less of impurity in the 
gallon ?” asks the ratepayer. “As to that, we 
have other things to propoze. You shall have 
more and better water. For that, however, you 
will have to pay separately, of course.” That is 
how the matter stands at present. 

That the Bills of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works will become law in the ensuing session of 
Parliament we suppose no one seriously imagines. 
No persons, we should conceive, would be more 
disgusted at such a result than the legal gentle- 
men whose mediom of life is in the stormy skies 
cf Parliamentary Westminster. For the matter 
to receive @ preliminary threshing is, no doubt, 
all that can be expected in 1878. Bat even as 
to thie, the ratepayers should not be too secure 
It would be quite consistent with that magnani. 
mous fearlessness of expence of which Mr. Roche 
boaste, for the Board to make direct and private 
offers to the several companies such as the 
directors of the latter would not feel jastified in 
— —— if it be decided that, coute 
qui coute, expropriation is to teke place, it is 
probable that e little timely extravagance in this 
way would be an ultimate saving. The value of 
the out ae stock is calculable by any 
accountant. © percentage due to any one for 
forcible expropriation is also capable A valaa. 
tion. If it comes to serious negotiation, there 
would not be room for very material difference 
between the sellers and the purchasers in the 
case. The former, Parliament in view, conld 
not stand out for a fancy price. The Jatter, 
under the same control, could not offer anything 
under the amount of a professional valuation. 
The difference in such a case could hardly amount 
to the certain cost of a long Parliamentary 
conflict. Therefore, if the Board were wise, and 
also resolute, and if the companies, whether 


resolute or not, were wise too, all parties might 
shake hands before the Bill came into committee. 


people of London? Have they given to the 


on this subject? Have they given them autho- 
rity to pledge the rateable of the 
metropolis for 1,200,0001. per year, or for any 
som between that and 3,000,0001., in order to 
get the control of the water supply? Surely, 
not yet. There must be clearer statements 


more precise figures first. 








JOTTINGS AT WIMBORNE AND 
CHRISTCHURCH. 


Wissorxe is a small town, with litile to 
interest the architectural visitor save and except 
its minster, which, on the other hand, is a small 
building, with very much of interest, quite dis- 
proportionate indeed to ite limited extent, and 
the slight notice or illustration it has received. 
Externally, the striking feature of the building 
is the Late Norman or Transitional centre tower, 
the only important portion of the original 
Norman charch which is visible externally. 
east and west walls of the Norman transepts 
remain, but the transepts have been lengthened 
to abont double their original extent at a late 
Gothic period (they were very shallow origin- 


practically little of them left. Adjoini 
north transept, however, west 
extent of the original work 


8 
oa 


ing. The turret differs from the most common 
Norman plan in it proj 

external wall, instead of projecting internally 
into the floor area of the buildin 
sqoare in plan at the lower portion only, 
ing into a ciroular form above, and, as 
stands, rising a little above the pre 
level, and finished with a bit of low- 
conical roofing, it looks unusual enough. 
are points about the architecture 
internally which give a very primitive 
to it, and rather bear ont the idea th 
portion of the church might have been 
Norman, if we accept the idea pommine: 
simpler developments of what is generally 
Norman architecture were really anterior 
Conquest. If it ever be possible to settle this 
vexed question, it can only be by a systematic 
and exhaustive critical examination and com. 
parison of all the earliest Norman buildings in 
regard to which documentary evidence of date is 
attainable; and it may be doubted whether this 
kind of evidence exists in sufficient quantity or 
reliability to afford any meansof se the ques- 
tion at all positively after all.* The notion that 
this part of the stracture was Saxon probably was 
suggested by the circular plan of the stair-tarret, 
the circular tower being a recognised “ peculiar” 
feature in some acknowledged Saxon remains; 
but there is not apparent in any of the 

or details connected with this part of the build. 
ing anything similar in character to that un. 
questionable Saxon architecture which we know 
at Barnack and elsewhere. All that can be said, | 
in the present state of our knowledge, is that 
the lower portion of the orossing, up to the 
springing of the roof, is appreciably older in 
style than the tower and the nave arcade, the 
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recorded in Hutchins’s History of Dorset, com. 
piled about the end of the last century, but 
which a glance at the tower shows to be absurd, 


the art of architecture. At that period of time, 
however, it was the custom to call every build. 
ing that had semicircular arches Saxon. 

The centre tower is, in fact, a specimen, and a 
very fine and well-preserved one, of the type of 
work in which a distinctly Gothio feeling first 
* In regard to this most interesting question to the 


historical stadent of gee iy description - 
re history, of England vibe sopietion ieee” 





through the a fluence of the appointment 





ing the Conquest, deserves atten- 
to 


Norman 
hishops, who of course might be specially 
inflaence the style of the ecclesiastical buildings. 





Bat, in that case, who would represent the | hardly 


Metropolitan Board, who are, or ought to be, not | 
their masters, but their servants, carte blanche 


tion. He finds evidence that at that 
in many ° cbganasiers eed have 
expected 
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appeared superinduced on, or blossoming out of, 
the characteristic 


of the wor archi. 
of the bell.stage, for in- 
stance, consists of two - headed 
windows, with a between 


pointed wall-arch 
them, the pointed form being introduced simply 
to make the centre arch, over a narrower space, 


and | range with the others. In the stage over this, 
of semicircular 


the decorative treatment consists 
arches interlaced in the manner which used to 
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contrasted with the design of the greatest 
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zisle, from which springs the arch over the east | 
end of this aisle; adjoining it is the cap of the | 
shaft from which springs the first groin of the | 
thirteenth-century aisle-vault ; the one marked | 
D, cut across, as aforesaid, by the gallery ceiling, | 
is the west wall of the north transept. | 
These capitals have been, the two latter espe. | 
cially, very carefully and symmetrically worked, | 
and are in very good preservation, The seating 

under the galleries blocks out some interesting | 
Norman arcade work. It is worth notice that! 


the crossing at Christchurch presents the same | information—not to mention the exigencies of | mode 


peculiarity as at Wimbourne, of a flat segmental | 
arch east and west, but not to nearly so great 
an extent, 

Averse as we are to any unnecessary restora. | 
tion, and thinking that restoration in regard to 
some details at least has been carried rather far 
at Christchurch, we cannot but say, on the other 
hand, that the state in which this grand interior 
is at present left is by no means craditable, or 
what it ought to be. The east portions should 
not be left so battered and disfigured ; the tran. 
septa should receive new roofs or ceilings ; and 
at a fitting opportunity the galleries, if practically 
necessary for accommodation, should be rebuilt 
in a less paltry and commonplace style. 

Those who fiad themselves in Hampshire will 
do well, especially if it be in the autumn, to 
supplement their architectural ramble in the 
county with a little détour through some of the 
best wooded parts of the forest, the beauties of 
which seem to be curiously little known among 
many who cannot be said to be out of easy reach 
of them. If we land at Brockenhurst Station, on 
our way back, for instance, a drive in almost any 
direction will take one through woods glorious 
when in their autumn foliage: “tints” is far 
too quiet an expression; in many parts it is 
almost a blaze of gold and purple and rich 
browns, brought out all the more glowingly from 
the contrast of the vivid green of some e 
which stands out in front of the decaying foliage. 
In this respect, Hampshire in October is well 
worth a visit, whether to those who journey 
witb or those without a aketch-book. 











Liverpool Master Builders’ Association. 
The annual dinner of this Association was held 





on the 15th inst., Mr, W. Tomkinson in the chair, 


MIDDLE.CLASS HOUSES IN PARIS AND 
CENTRAL LONDON. 


Tat a writer or a speaker who presumed to 
address his colleagues, or even the public, should 
have some personal as well as stadious acquaint- 
ance with the subject of which he , used 
to be more than an axiom,—it was a self-evident 
proposition. But the great perfection to which 


the art of public writing has attained, and the é 


means now at every one’s disposal to diffase 


rapid journalism—permit men to describe, often 
with accuracy, things that they have not seen ; 
and to discass, sometimes with advantage, sub- 
jects which they have not had occasion to appre- 
ciate. I prefer the earlier custom; and I would 
not venture to call the attention of the leading 
architectural society to the matter of house 
accommodation in Paris, were it not a subject 
which, I hambly think, no other English member 
of our Institute bas had an equal opportunity to 
study. During a residence of ten consecutive 
years in middle-class Paris houses, I have seen 
many hundred similar buildings rise from the 
vaulted cellars on which they rest to the man- 
sarde which crowns them. I would, therefore, 
invite an examination of > me ae * ed 
in Paris to house groups of people of di t 
denominations upon one and the same restricted 
area of ground; to combine, in a single block, 
ehops complete in themselves and distinct houses 
each complete in itself.: 

The title of this paper may shadow forth a 
treatise in several volumes; for the middle 
claszes, both in Paris and London, are as ubiqui- 
tous as the houses in which dwell are varied 
and dispersed. Bat the classes of a town popu- 
eel to het re I would i refer, consist of 
people who, in of P 
live, like the ideal hero of the Latin whoo 4 


vergreen tween the little and the great,—all those who, 


amid the organised clamour of men and 
the optimism of dull prosperity, can neither 
gain the sympathy nor excite the cupidity of 


That the Paris house,—that is, the maison.d- 
loyer,—is entirely differentin methodical - 
ment from any in Central London 1 ecod Baty 
insist. Its principle of plan is based upon the 
Roman custom in vogue even daring the time of 











Cicero, and brought, in the second and third 
centuries to systematic elaboration,—elaboration, 
though, which could not have reached a cha- 
racter other than comparatively —_ But 
that two classes of domestic 
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1663, contains designs for every variety of 
frontage and depth ;* but they are for houses 
to acoommodate a single family. In one, how- 
ever, to cover a plot of groand about 
40 fc. wide by 100 ft. deep, it will readily be seen 
with what facility the different stories could be 
divided into distinct sets. Only, comparatively 
speaking, a small hédtel,—that is to say, a private 
mansion,—it is built with party-walls on either 
side, and with the front brought forward to the 
street alignment. The depth of 100 ft. is divided 
into four parte: two of constraction aud two of 
open space. First there is a block with windows 
front and back; then a courtyard; then another 
block with windows on either side; and then a 
garden. The two blocks are connected by a 
narrow building which contains the staircase ; 
and thus the courtyard is surrounded on three 
sides only. The frontage of 40 ft. is in three 
divisions : @ passage in the centre, to the left of 
which is a stable ; to the right,a kitchen. The 
entrance-door to the house is in a corner at the 
end of the coartyard. On opening this door, the 
staircase is immediately in front; and to the left 
is a lobby leading to two sitting-rooms. To 
bring the dinner and supper into one of these 
rooms from the kitehen it is necessary to cross 
the open courtyard, and the only communication 
between the latter and the garden is through 
the sitting-rooms, On the first floor each block 
contains a set of rooms; the door of each room 
opens into a lobby or hall, which is approached 
through a single door communicating with the 
central staircase. In the block facing the street, 
the set of rooms consists of a small study, a bed- 
chamber, and a ing-room; in the block 
between the courtyard and thegarden the set con. 
sists simply of a bed-chamber anda dressing-room, 
called the garde-robe, the invariable appanage of 
a bed-chamber in the time of Louis XIV. It 
was used not only for the wardrobe, but often 
for an attendant’s bed ; it contained not only the 
small bason and jug for which a complete wash- 
ing apparatos has lately been substituted, bat 
also that chaise.percée which spared to the Great 
Age any complication of pipe.or drain. Sach a 
distribution of plan, repeated on the second and 
third stories, enabled an almost patriarchal 
system of habitation to be pursued. One set of 
rooms was occupied by the chief of the family ; 
his married daughter, say, occupied, with her 
husband, another set; the eldest son another ; 
the younger children another, and soon. When, 
after fifty, or a hundred, years, this house was 
relinquished by the family of its original owners, 
and probably builders; when, perhaps, it fell 
into the hands of a speculator, nothing was easier 
than to apportion the different stories in either 
block to different tenants. The staircase, common 
to the various groups of one great family, was no 
less suitable for groups of several less distin- 
gaished families; the outer door of the lobby 
belonging to each set of rooms became the 
entrance to a small house. The kitchen and 
stable were converted into shops, the small 
larder, between the stairs and the kitchen, 
became a porter’s lodge. By a further sub. 
division of the different sets of apartments, it 
was easy to add a small kitchen to each. No 
radical improvement upon the kind of house I 
have attempted to describe was made until after 
the Revolation. A deal of then 
took place, to which, I think, the architect Patte 
must have largely contributed, from the many 
practical suggestions he published. That pro- 
gress has continued in Paris up to the present 
hour ; it is possible to trace through the reigus 
of Napoleon, Lonis Philippe, and the late 
Emperor, the ameliorations introduced into the 
house of the middle-classes. From the stair- 
case specially devoted to the service, —an 
innovation of this century only, and now the 

domestic buildings,— 
to the hydraulic elevator, which is an innovation 
of barely ten years ago, the gradations of develop- 
ment are distinctly marked. 

Upon the wall are plans of a block of shops 
and honses built in the newer quarters of Paris 
some forty years ago; it may be considered 
typical of the houses which rose during the 
reign of Louis Philippe, and its development 
from Pierre le Maet’s model is not difficult to 

ve. There are also plans of a corner block 
sitnated on the Bonlevard, Malesherbes, and 
certainly not older than fifteen years. I 
need merely describe one of many ordinary 
blocks as I remember them daring the last ten 
years of the Second Empire. Tske, say, one 
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near the middle of the Champs Elysées, in a by- 
street, and with a shop at the street-level. The 
shopkeeper, perhaps, simply uses his portion of 
the building as a place of business; he inhabits, 
with his family, elsewhere. The houses are built 
round three sides of a courtyard, the fourth side 
being open to the courtyard of the adjoining 
block, a division wall existing only to the height 
of the ground story. In the courtyard are 
stables and coach-houses, used by the tenants of 
yard te uider-eonceuslarspy Sieseeierhcgemngs 
y is under an way, t a 

abont 10 ft. or 11 ft. wide, dog fier 
the principal stairs is in that passage. Thus 
carriages deposit their occupants under cover at 
the footof the stairs. Commanding these stairs, 
as well as the courtyard and the carriage- 
entrance, is the porter’s lodge, consisting of two 
small rooms. At the farther end of the court- 
yard is the entrance to a small staircase, used 
exclusively by the servants and the tradespeople. 
Each story, above the ground floor, forms one 
honse, the private entrance to which is on the 
staircase landing of each floor, and the distribu. 
tion of rooms in each house is the same. It 





consists, say of eight rooms exclusive of drese- 
ing-rooms, a kitchen, and a square hall, or, as it | 
is termed, an ante-chamber. Into this hall open | 
the doors of the dining-room and the drawing. | 
room; also a door leading to a com. 
municating with a morning-room and with two | 
bedrooms; on the other side of the hall is a 
door leading to the servants’ corridor, between 
which and the hall are the doors of two more. 
bedrooms. One room with a oupboard, and 
perhaps a small larder or pantry, are all that is 
devoted to the kitchen. Thence a door leads 
directly to the back stairs, which form the only 
communication from the very top to the very 
bottom cf the house,—from the cellars in the 
basement to the servants’ bedrooms in the roof ; 
for to each house are allotted two vaults below 
and two rooms above. If, therefore, five diffe- 
rent families occupy the five floors of the bnild. 
ing, most of their servants, male and female, 
sleep on the sixth floor, under the second slope 
of the mansarde, and the depdts of wine, wood, 
or coal, are together in the cellars beneath the 
ground story, below which there are no living- 
rooms. 

In this country, where the system of habita- 
tion is completely different, the plan of such a 
building will not be properly understood, even 
by yourselves, without previous knowledge of 
Parisian habits and the routine of Parisian life. 
Permit me, therefore, to describe an imaginary 
household occupying the first or the second floor. 
It is composed, say, of a gentleman and his wife, 
a daughter just in her teens, a couple of children, 
@ nurse or @ lady’s maid, a female cook, and 8 
butler or footman. Perhaps there is also a son 
who is at school or college; and, let me add, 
with all deference to Unglish conviction, there 
are not only homes in Paris, but many resound 
with the cry of more than two children. 
Husband and wife occupy the two bedrooms in 
the main building; their dressing-rooms, and 
often a water-closet, adjoin; and sometimes the 
gentleman’s bedroom is provided with book- 
cases and a writing-table. The young lady has 
one of the two bedrooms behind, the two 
children the other; the nurse or lady’s-maid 
sleeps in a room, perhaps, on the opposite side 
of the kitchen. The two rooms in the roof are 
occupied respectively by the cook and the 
batler, A second water-closet is at the back of 
each residence ; for the servants generally, one 
is usually found in the basement, and another in 
the roof. Now for the routine of life. Paris is 
wide awake, even in the fashionable quarters, at 
six in the morning ; and that through the greater 
part of the year. Before seven o'clock the 
porter has opened the great doors of the carriage- 
entrance, and admitted fresh air into the court- 
yard, which, I confess, often requires a change 
of atmosphere. There, a groom is rabbing down 
a horse, acoachman cleaning a carriage. Inthe 
different kitchens, coffee or tea is pre- 
pared, and it will be served before eight o’olock 
in the various bedrooms. Meanwhile, the dust 


swept from the sitting-rooms, the hall, the | j986 the 


kitchen, and passages, is collected, carried down 


the servante’ stairs, and deposited in the road. | i 


way. For this deposit the Municipality retarns 
interest; in fine weather or foul, in summer or 


winter, the streets of the Capital have been | ‘ 


swept, and the dust-carts have disappeared 
before a few minutes after nine, every (even 
Sanday) morning. To provide the two daily 
meals, the mistress, attended by the cook, or the 





cook alone, goes to market; hardly more than 
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just sufficient for the day is brought home, and 
usaally the purchase is a ready one. Part 


of the secret of French thrift is concealed in 
that practice, and in the small space given to 
the kitchen, repulsive as the latter must be to 
an English housewife whose own beef and 
mutton emerge from a complete set of apart- 
ments presided over by a. complete set of 
domestics. Breakfast is taken between half- 
past eleven and half-past twelve, dinner about 
half-past six, in the dining-room. Nor is that room 
ever used by true Parisians for any other pur- 
pose than eating and drinking. It is never 
occupied as a family living-room. Sometimes, 
when the honsework is done, a maid-servant 
sews in it, or her mistress may receive a trades- 
man in it, but that is all. Visite, except of a 
familiar character, are not paid until after mid- 
day; as with us visitors are received in the 
drawing-room. After dinner, all that household 
matter which is called dirt is deposited in the 


servants’ stairs, very little time is spent by the 
members of the different families upon the 
principal stairs. Intimacy between 
neighbours not only does not 
grow; for though on meeting 
cuscom to bow, they rarely 
munication py se them is 
porter who is ‘necessary 
treated, the useful caretaker of 
salary is paid by the owner, that is, the free- 
holder, of the , including both houses and 
land. All letters are delivered to the porter, who 


before making perhaps an unnecessary climb. 
It is he who sweeps the courtyard, the carriage 
entrance, the staircases; who cleans the stair- 
case windows and lights the lamps; who, at 
night, opens the great doors to carriages and 
the small door to pedestrians. He is the janitor, 
who, night and day, morally chained to the door- 
step, is responsible for the security of the whole 

ilding; and in whose oc a tenant leaves 
his house during a family migration to the sea- 
side or a country seat. 

The many improvements of the last few years 
have tended to increase the comfort rather than 
the elegance of a Parisian home. In the new 
houses, water is laid on even to the topmost 
house; a heating apparatus, provided and main- 
tained by the landlord, is lighted during winter 
in the basement. Warm air, introduced through 
flaes in the walls, is thus carried into the hall of 
every house. This apparatus, the chief use of 
which is to warm the principal staircase, also 
communicates with a hot-closet, arranged in the 
serving-room attached to each dining-room. 
Honsemaida’ closets have also been introduced, 
though I shonld add that the work of cleaning 





the elevator, or ascenseur, now common in Paris, is part! 
due to a paper read in this room in January, 1864, and t 
have authority for statemen owards the autamn of 
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tisle, from which springs the arch over the esst| wipDLE.CLASS HOUSES IN PARIS AND) 


end of this aisle; adjoining it is the cap of the 
shaft from which springs the first groin of the | 
thirteenth-century aisle-vault ; the one marked | 
D, cut across, as aforesaid, by the gallery ceiling, | 
is against the west wall of the north transept. 
These capitals have been, the two latter espe. | 
cially, very carefully and symmetrically worked, | 
and are in very preservation. The seating | 
under the galleries blocks out some interesting | 
Norman arcade work. It is worth notice that | 
the crossing at Christchurch presents the same | 
peculiarity as at Wimbourne, of a flat segmental | 
arch east and west, but not to nearly so great | 
an extent. 

Averse as we are to any unnecessary restora- 
tion, and thinking that restoration in regard to 
some details at least has been carried rather far 
at Christchurch, we cannot but say, on the other 
hand, that the state in which this grand interior 
is at present left is by no means craditable, or 
what it ought to be. The east portions should 
not be left so battered and disfigured ; the tran- 
septs should receive new roofs or ceilings ; and 
at a fitting opportunity the galleries, if practically 
n for accommodation, should be rebuilt 
in a less paltry and commonplace style. 

Those who fiad themselves in Hampshire will 
do well, especially if it be in the autumn, to 
supplement their architectural ramble in the 
county with a little détour through some of the 
best wooded parts of the forest, the beauties of 
which seem to be curiously little known among 
many who cannot be said to be out of easy reach 
of them. If we land at Brockenhurst Station, on 
our way back, for instance, a drive in almost any 
direction will take one through woods glorious 
when in their autumn foliage: “tints” is far. 
too quiet en expression; in many parts it is 
almost a blaze of gold snd purple and rich 
browns, brought ont all the more glowingly from 
the contrast of the vivid green of some evergreen 
which stands out in front of the decaying foliage. 
In this respect, Hampshire in October is well 
worth a visit, whether to those who journey 
with or those without a sketch-book. 








Liverpool Master Builders’ Association. 
The annual dinner of this Association was held 


CENTRAL LONDON. 


Tat a writer or a speaker who presumed to 
address his colleagues, or even the public, should 
have some personal as well as studious acquaint- 
ance with the subject of which he , used 
to be more than an axiom,—it was a self-evident 
proposition. But the great perfection to which 


the art of public writing has attained, and the ¢ 





means now at every one’s disposal to diffase 
information—not to mention the exigencies of 
rapid journalism—permit men to describe, often 
with accuracy, things that they have not seen ; 
and to discass, sometimes with advantage, sub- 
jects which they have not had occasion to appre- 
ciate. I prefer the earlier custom; and I would 
not venture to call the attention of the leading 
architectural society to the matter of house 


accommodation in Paris, were it not a subject | pri 


which, I humbly think, no other English member 
of our Institute has had an equal opportunity to 
study. During residence of ten consecutive 
years in middle-class Paris houses, I have seen 
many hondred similar buildiogs rise from the 
vaulted cellars on which they rest to the man. 
sarde which crowns them. I would, therefore, 
invite an examination of = come te os 
in Paris to house groups of peop! 
denominations upon one and the sane restricted 
area of ground; to combine, in a single block, 
shops complete in themselves and distinct houses 
each complete in itself. 

The title of this paper may shadow forth a 
treatise in several volumes; for the middle 
classes, both in Paris and London, are as ubiqui- 
tous as the houses in which they dwell are varied 
and dispersed. Bat the classes of a town popn- 
lation to which I would chiefly refer, consist of 
people who, in e phase of general society, 
live, like the ideal of the Latin poet, be. 
tween the little and the grest,—all those who, 
amid the organised clamour of working men and 
the optimism of dull prosperity, can neither 
gun the sympathy nor cacie the euylitly of 
reform. 


That the Paris house,—that is, the maison.d- 
loyer,—is entirely different in methodical 
ment from any in Central London I heed bail 








on the 15th inst., Mr. W. Tomkinson in the chair, 


ly 
insist. Its principle of plan is based the 
Roman custom in vogue even during the time of 


Cicero, and brought, in the second and third 
centuries to : elaboration, 
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1663, contains designs for every variety of 
frontage and depth ;* but they are for houses 
to accommodate a single family. In one, how- 
ever, arranged to cover a of ground about 
40 ft. wide by 100 ft. deep, it will readily be seen 
with what facility the different stories could be 
divided into distinct sete. Only, comparatively 
speaking, a small hédtel,—that is to say, a private 
mansion,—it is built with party-walls on either 
side, and with the front t forward to the 
street alignment. The depth of 100 ft. is divided 
into four parte: two of constraction aud two of 
open space. First there is a block with windows 
front and back; then a courtyard; then another 
block with windows on either side; and then a 
garden. The two blocks are connected by a 
narrow building which contains the staircase ; 
and thue the courtyard is surrounded on three 
sides only. The frontage of 40 ft. is in three 
divisions : a in the centre, to the left of 
which is a stable ; to the right,a kitchen. The 
entrance-door to the house is in a corner at the 
end of the coartyard. On opening this door, the 
staircase is immediately in front ; and to the left 
is a lobby leading to two sitting-rooms. To 
bring the dinuer and supper into one of these 
rooms from the kitehen it is necessary to cross 
the open courtyard, and the only communication 
between the latter and the garden is through 
the sitting-rooms. On the first floor each block 
contains a set of rooms; the door of each room 

into a or hall, which is approached 
through a single door communicating with the 
central staircase. In the block facing the street, 
the set of rooms consists of a small study, a bed- 
chamber, and a dressing-room; in the block 
between the courtyard and thegarden the set con. 
sists simply of a bed-.chamber anda dressing-room, 
called the garde-robe, the invariable appanage of 
a bed-chamber in the time of Louis XIV. It 
was used not only for the wardrobe, bat often 
for an attendant’s bed ; it contained not only the 
small bason and jug for which a complete wash- 
ing apparatas has lately been substituted, bat 
also that chaise.percée which spared to the Great 
Age any complication of pipe.or drain. Sach a 
distribution of plan, repeated on the second and 
third stories, enabled an almost patriarchal 
system of habitation to be One set of 
rooms was occupied by the chief of the family ; 
his married daughter, say, occupied, with her 
husband, another set; the eldest son another ; 
the younger children another, and soon. When, 
after fifty, or a hundred, years, this house was 
relinquished by the family of its original owners, 
and probably builders; when, perhaps, it fell 
into the hands of a specalator, nothing was easier 
than to apportion the different atories in either 
block to different tenants. The staircase, common 
to the various groups of one great family, was no 
less suitable for groups of several less distin. 
gaished families; the outer door of the lobby 
belonging to each set of rooms became the 
entrance to a small house. The kitchen and 
stable were converted into shops, the small 
larder, between the stairs and the kitchen, 
became a porter’s lodge. By a further sub. 
division of the different sets of apartments, it 
was easy to add a small kitchen to each. No 
radical improvement upon the kind of house I 
have attempted to describe was made until after 
the Revolution. A deal of progress then 
took place, to which, I think, the architect Patte 
must have largely contributed, from the many 
practical suggestions he published. That pro- 
gress has continued in Paris up to the present 
hour ; it is possible to trace through the reigus 
of Napoleon, Louis Philippe, and the late 
Emperor, the ameliorations introdaced into the 
house of the middie-olasses. From the stair- 
case specially devoted to the service, —an 
innovation of this century only, and now the 
adjunct of even ordinary domestic buildings,— 
to the hydraulic elevator, which is an innovation 
of barely ten years ago, the gradations of develop- 
ment are distinctly marked. 

Upon the wall are plans of a block of shops 
and honses built in the newer quarters of Paris 
some forty years ago; it may be considered 
typical of the houses which rose during the 
reign of Louis Philippe, and its development 
from Pierre le Maet’s model is not difficult to 
perceive. There are alao plans of a corner block 
situated on the Boulevard, Malesherbes, and 
certainly not older than fifteen years. I 
need merely describe one of many ordinary 
blocks as I remember them during the last ten 
years of the Second Empire. Tweke, say, one 
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near the middle of the Champs Elysées, in a by- 
street, and with a shop at the street-level. The 
shopkeeper, perhaps, simply uses his portion of 
the building as a place of business; he inhabits, 
with his family, elsewhere. The houses are built 
round three sides of a courtyard, the fourth side 
being open to the courtyard of the adjoining 
block, a division wall existing only to the beight 
of the ground story. In the courtyard are 
stables and coach-houses, used by the tenants of 
the principal floors. The approach to the court- 
yard is under an archway, through a passage 
abont 10 ft. or 11 ft. wide, and the entrance to 
the principal stairs is in that passage. Thus 
carriages deposit their occupants under cover at 
the foot of the stairs. Commanding these stairs, 
as well as the courtyard and the carriage- 
entrance, is the porter’s lodge, consisting of two 
small rooms. At the farther end of the conrt- 
yard is the entrance to a small staircase, used 
exclusively by the servants and the tradespeople. 
Each story, above the ground floor, forms one 
honse, the private entrance to which is on the 
staircase landing of each floor, and the distribu. 
tion of rooms in each house is the same. It 





consists, say of eight rooms exclusive of dress- 
ing-rooms, a kitchen, and a square hall, or, as it 
is termed, an ante-chamber. Into this hall open 
the doors of the dining-room and the drawing. | 
room; also a door leading to a passage com-— 
municating with a morning-room and with two 
bedrooms; on the other side of the hall is a 
door leading to the servants’ corridor, between. 
which and the hall are the doors of two more. 
bedrooms. One room with a cupboard, and 
perhaps a small larder or pantry, are all that is 
devoted to the kitchen. Thence a door leads 
directly to the back stairs, which form the only 
communication from the very top to the very 
bottom cf the house,—from the cellars in the 
basement to the servants’ bedrooms in the roof ; 
for to each house are allotted two vaults below 
and two rooms above. If, therefore, five diffe- 
rent families occupy the five floors of the build. 
ing, most of their servants, male and female, 
sleep on the sixth floor, under the second slope 
of the mansarde, and the depdte of wine, wood, 
or coal, are together in the cellars beneath the 
ground story, below which there are no living- 
rooms. 

In this country, where the system of habita- 
tion is completely different, the plan of such a 
building will not be properly understood, even 
by yourselves, without previous knowledge of 
Parisian habits and the routine of Parisian life. 
Permit me, therefore, to describe an imaginary 
household occupying the first or the second floor. 
It is composed, say, of a gentleman and his wife, 
a daughter just in her teens, a couple of children, 
@ nuree or @ lady’s maid, a female cook, and a 
butler or footman, Perhaps there is also a son 
who is at school or college; and, let me add, 
with all deference to English conviction, there 
are not only homes in Paris, but many resound 
with the cry of more than two children. 
Husband and wife occupy the two bedrooms in 
the main building; their dressing-rooms, and 
often a water-closet, adjoin; and sometimes the 
gentleman’s bedroom is provided with book- 
cases and a writing-table. The young lady has 
one of the two bedrooms behind, the two 
children the other; the nurse or lady’s-maid 
sleeps in aroom, perhaps, on the opposite side 
of the kitchen, The two rooms in the roof are 
occupied respectively by the cook and the 
butler, A second water-closet is at the back of 
each residence ; for the servants generally, one 
is usually found in the basement, and another in 
the roof. Now for the routine of life. Paris is 
wide awake, even in the fashionable quarters, at 
six in the morning ; and that through the greater 
part of the year. Before seven o'clock the 
porter has opened the great doors of the carriage- 
entrance, and admitted fresh air into the court- 
yard, whiob, I confess, often requires a change 
of atmosphere. There, a groom is rubbing down 
a horse, acoachman cleaning a i In the 
different kitchens, coffee or tea is being 
pared, and it will be served before eight o 


passages, : 
the servants’ stairs, and deposited in the road. : 


way. For this deposit the Municipality retarns 
interest; in fine weather or foul, in summer or 
winter, the streets of the Capital have been 
swept, and the dust-carts have disappeared 
before a few minutes after nine, every (even 
Sanday) morning. To provide the two daily 
meals, the mistress, attended by the cook, or the 


pre- 
clock | the elevator, 
in the various bedrooms. Meanwhile, the dust |} 3°. 





cook alone, goes to market; hardly more than 


just sufficient for the day is brought home, and 
usually the purchase is a ready-money one. Part 
of the secret of French thrift is concealed in 
that practice, and in the small space given to 
the kitchen, repulsive as the latter must be to 
an English housewife whose own beef and 
mutton emerge from a complete set of apart- 
ments presided over by a. complete set of 
domestics. Breakfast is taken between half- 
past eleven and half-past twelve, dinner about 
half-past six, in the dining-room. Nor is that room 
ever used by true Parisians for any other pur- 
pose than eating and drinking. It is never 
occupied as a family living-room. Sometimes, 
when the housework is done, a maid-servant 
sews in it, or her mistress may receive a trades- 
man in it, but that is all. Visite, except of a 
familiar character, are not paid until after mid- 
day; as with us visitors are received in the 
drawing-room. After dinner, all that household 
matter which is called dirt is deposited in the 
roadway, as before,—except that, in the evening, 
the legal hour for making such deposits is after 
eight o'clock. 

Thus, I hope to make it clear that, though a 
great deal of traffic takes place upon the 
servants’ stairs, very little time is spent by the 
members of the different families upon the 
principal stairs. Intimacy between 


land, All letters are delivered to the porter, who 


case windows and lights the lamps; who, at 
night, opens the great doors to carriages and 
the small door to i He is the janitor, 
who, night and day, morally chained to the door- 
step, is responsible for the security of the whole 
building; and in whose charge a tenant leaves 
his house during a family migration to the sea- 
side or a country seat. 

The many improvements of the last few years 
have tended to increase the comfort rather than 
the elegance of a Parisian home. In the new 
houses, water is laid on even to the topmost 
house; a beating apparatus, provided and main- 
tained by the landlord, is lighted during winter 
in the basement. Warm air, introduced through 
flues in the walls, is thus carried into the hal! of 
every house. This apparatus, the chief use of 
which is to warm the principal staircase, also 


though I should add that the work of cleaning 
floors, steps, and passages, done in this conntry 
by housemaids, is intrusted in France to men. 
Lifts for carrying coals, wood, and wine are here 
and there visible; the means for facilitating 


that the soups and stews which may be con- 
cocted therein will be infinitely more palateable 
than any that usually issue from the wilderness 
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the manofacturer of these French 
to be ia my office on business ; he mentioned his to 
introduce ger-lifte into the ordinary buildings, and 
he conversation fell upon those al n 
London, To save time, I lent him a copy te 
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under or above the ordinary clubs, taverns, and 
houses of London. 

Bat the English metropolis has an advantage 
which neither friend nor enemy fails to envy 
or remark. The capital of a country guarded 
by the sea, no fortifications have impeded its 

In its very centre, railways connect 
street with street; they bind compact suburbs 
to the heart of town. Within a radius of Bow 
steeple, but far beyon: 
the number of residents has not only decreased, 
the few who have lately resided there become 
year by year distinctly fewer. There, the 
demand for office-room extends to the uppermost 
stories of new and old buildings. Away through 
the Strand, Holborn, Regent-street, Piccadilly, 
and Pall-mall—over all the nondescript mass of 
Central London,—the traveller reaches great 
residential squares, long lines of residential 
streets, in which an army of serried houses 
shelter innumerable families of rank, wealth, 
and position. Past the parks, along the northern 
and western roads, across the bridges into 
Sarrey and Kent, back throngh the City into 
Essex, new towns have swallowed up villages 
and hamlets; have met at their confines ; 
ranning over four counties, interminable lines of 
thoroughfare are bordered with equally inter- 
minable lines of houses. The majority of these 
houses are each inhabited by one and the same 
family. ‘To reflect seriously over the space they 
cover, and the income that each house repre- 
sents, is to invoke a reality of individual ease 
and collective wealth surpassing, in a better 
fashion, the magnificence of Ancient Rome, and 
even the wildest flight of archwological surmise. 
A system which gives toeach family not only the 
superficial area of a plot of land, but also the 
whole cube space above it, reaching, were it 
possible, to the nearest heaven, must be a right 
system. Any one of either country conversant 
with habitual phases of life in Paris and London 
will freely admit the advantages of a system 
that grants to the head of a household the partly 
poetical licence of breathing his native air on his 
own ground. 

My faint description, however, inclades only 
the city of London, the suburbs of London, and 
residential London. I passed over the heart of 
London, which is neither purely commercial nor 
purely official, neither entirely residential nor 
specially monopolised by trade or manufactures. 
To describe the houses there, I shall have to 
repeat much that I have said in other places, 
and moch that has been said about them by 
other people. First let me call attention to the 
map hanging on the wall.* An attemptis made 
to distinguish by two opposing tints the isolated 
parte which are purely residential, and the great 
mass of houses the occupation of which is non- 

i The greater portion of the grey sur- 
faces are lodging-honses, or, more correctly, 
shops and houses tenanted by more than one 
family or group of individaals. Within a certain 
radias of Temple Bar, even within a certain 
radius of Regent-cirous, the great mass of the 
residents are lodgers; they occupy # story or 
two stories, a set of rooms, or even a single 
room. It was not always so. Of the causes 
which lead to the disintegration of a residential 
neighbourhood, of shops and houses in the centre 
of London, two are paramount; one the desire 
to escape, before and after business hours, from 
the surroundings of business; the other, the 
fact that the rent of floors and single rooms let 
separately will often return to the owner enough 
annually to pay for a shop or an Office in the 
centre, @ private house or a villa at the 
circumference of town. The consequence is 
inevitable; in the old houses the private house- 
door becomes & public entrance, and the 
staircase, originally private, becomes common 
to the different groups who use or inhabit the 
different stories above the shop, which alone re- 
mains in the undivided possession of the house. 
holder. When it is a question of rebuilding, 
observe what happens in scores of cases. The 
slice of land, out ninety-nine years ago,—and 
just the kind of slice fitted for a shop or dwell. 
ing-house occupied by one and the same family, 
— possesses & frontage to the street, say, of 18 ft. 
That width cannot be extended because neigh. 
boars on either side, — leaseholders, doubtless, of 
similer slices,—have their own leasehold obliga. 
tions to sustain. The unfortunate tradesman, 
ordered by his ground. landiord to rebuild, 
devotes the two lowest stories of the new build- 
ing to bus:ness purposes ; he lives in the country, 
end the. superstructure, raised over his shop, ie 


* A Map of the Heart of London 
sol axxiv., p. 905. petted ta the 
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narrow and steep 
hollow divisions between the stories are of 
and mortar; 1 in. of wood and 1 in. of 
form the solid barrier between one story 


and another. This same wae is offered 
indiscriminately to professi men as Offices, 
to bachelors, and even married as resi- 


dences ; the different floors of which it is com- 
posed return perhaps three percent. interest per 
annum for the outlay involved in their erection 
and maintenance. To rebuild under such 
circumstances is hopelessly an le. Business 
men will not climb above a second-floor, nor will 
even a confirmed clab-man accept a “ home” in 
which neither a chop can be cooked nor a servant 
lodged ; in which the of a ton of coal is 
an impossibility,—where, by night, the staircase 
is pitch-dark, and by day the house-door is 
totally unguarded. 


A short time ago, when the London estate of 
and | the Duke of Bedford was left: without a steward, 


it occurred to me that the moment was favour- 


able for making an appeal to the Duke himself 


on behalf of some of his Grace’s tenants, who, 
though forced to rebuild on the old system, did 
not occupy the upper portions of their houses; 
and who vainly attempted to let these upper 
portions, either as offices, chambers, or resi- 
dences. After having mentioned cases which 
had come under my notice, I said :— 


“Take an instance in which the leaseholder, had re 
sbop ree or 


Grace’s tenants, proposes to build over his 
four superposed residences, each planned as a distinct 
home. He borrows two pieces of land in order to obtaina 
frontage of, say, 50 ft., and your Grece’s agent says to the 
tenant :—‘ You may have, if you want them, twenty pieces 
of the Dake’s land, but it is on condition that you rebuild 
on the very spot where a party-wall has stood for ninety- 
nine years, another simiiar wall, which shall stand for 
another seventy or eighty years!’ That is to say, he may 
build, if he likes, upon the two pieces, one house, but he 
must plant in the very centre of it a thick wall,” 


The Dake of Bedford was good enough to send 
me his “ sincere thanks ” for my communication ; 
but in so doing he said that the views of his 


agents had been misrepresented in the paragraph | ‘ 


I have just quoted ; or rather that he was boand 
to hold that opinion until he was better informed 
of the accuracy of my statement. Now, such a 
restriction as that to which I alluded, and which 
used to exist on the Bedtord estate, is just one 


appropriately confer with his colleagues; and 
such @ course was pureued this very day last 
year in this room. In a paper, treating of 
house building and the business requirements 


“With an extraordioary view of the possibilities 
of fatare London, the agents of the noble Duke 
required that the building with a frontage of 
36 ft. only, should be so planned as to admit of 
ready conversion into two dwellings.” 
agent's idea of a dwelling for Central London 
was,—I say was, because another and a better 
steward now rules the estate,—a house about 
60 ft. high, supported on a shop-front 18 ft. 
wide. Any one who will look at some 
of the houses erected at the Strand extremity of 
the Bedford estate, since 1870, will perceive 
here and there two occu by one and the 
same tenant. In Bedford-street, 22 and 23, as 
well as 29 and 30, have been planned as two old- 
fashioned houses, though in each case the lease- 
holder has obviously desired to build one house, 
for he has made holes in his superfluous party- 
wall wherever he has found it necessary to get 
from one side of his own building to the other. 
In the Appeal I ventured to make to the Duke, 
the necessity of a modified width of 
was urged on the plea that much of the cubieal 
space now absolately wasted over the shops 
upon his Grace's estate could be utilised for resi- 
dential purposes, and to the undoubted profit of 
the owners. Instead of building upon two slices 
of land, each, say, 25 ft. in width, two houses— 
each composed of a shop and nine or ten rooms 
over it, with two dark kitchens, two servants’ 
eens toe Cele eee ee 
tter to build upon the two slices, containing 
together a frontage of 60 ft. or 52 ft. to the 
street, one block of buildings? Sach a block 
shown im the drawing, in which the plans 
certain houses as they are, on the Bedford 
of houses 


Estate, are contrasted with the 
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the cost of the block as it might 
be, at 2,000/. more than that of the two houses 
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have remained unlet for years,—I 
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walle. This desire, or rather necessity, for lateral 
extension,—that is to say, for space at the same 
level,—is experienced all over Central London; 
and the process of filling up the internal breath- 
ing area of one island very much resembles that 
of another. In this instance, twenty-eight 
houses were built close together, so that the 
principal front of each formed the continuous 
elevation of four streets ; though it was only 
possible for draughts of fresh air to enter the 
internal area at intervals, still, after a fashion, 
it was breathing-space. Bit by bit, this 
breathing. space has been filled up, more 
particularly on the portion belonging to the 
Crown, or rather the nation; half a dozen 
well-holes remain to convey light and air to 
the lower stories. I have tried to show 
how this island, unhealthy and uncomfortable, 
might, under the Parisian system of plan, be 
healthy and comfortable; and in order that my 
motives may not be misunderstood, let me say 
that, as the Crown portion of the island is above 
the law, 80, for more years than I can live, must 
it remain beyond possibility or hope of improve. 
ment in the direction to which the makeshift 
poe se of the different tenants unmistakeably 
n 

I have divided the island into four blocks, 

Scie wks hy Etta 

ern » partly in ~ place : 
they hold six shops, as I have pre to 
partition them; they can with equal facility 
hold only two shops without destroying the 
points of support sustaining the superstructure. 
The same remark applies throughout. Now 
take the frontage, towards Regent-street, of the 
houses as they are : there are twelve houses and, 
say, ten have private entrances to the upper 
floors. By allowing 3 ft. to each private entrance, 
30 ft. of frontage are used; I propose, instead 
often narrow passages of 3 ft. each, to give three 
carriage-entrances of 10 ft. each. Take the 
frontage to Warwick-street : the London system 
divides it into eleven parts or houses, and if each 
is to have a private as well as a shop entrance, 
nine at least of those houses must have doors in 
Warwick.street ; the nine doors therefore engross 
27 ft. of frontage. I propose, instead, to give two 
carriage-entrances open to the sky, of together 
about 30 ft. By the present system, 15 ft. of 
tae frontage towards Beak-street must be given 
up to provide doors; and 12 ft. of that towards 
Regent-place must be sacrified to the eame pur- 
pose. By the Parisian system, the whole 
frontage of both Beak.street and Regent-place 
can be devoted to shop-windows and shop- 
doors. Hence by the Parisian system, the total 
economy of shop-frontage round the entire island 
is 24 ft. Consequently, though about 30 ft. run 
of frontage is lost by setting back the line of 
suggested buildings in each of the surrounding 
streets, the run of frontage for my shops is only 
6 ft. less than before the widening of the four 
streets. 

I provide twenty-one ordinary shops ; without 
the removal of even one support, they can be 
turned into five extraordinary shops, or, by the 
addition of a few brick partitions removable at 
will, they can be converted into thirty shops. 
Of the suggested twenty-one shops, seventeen 
possess three stories; and, collectively, the 
mezzanines of these seventeen shops contain 
forge exc rooms, some of them 22 ft. by 17 ft. 
n size. 

In the island as it is, the exact number of 
rooms above the actual shops is unknown to me; 
but I will admit that, above the two lower stories, 
the superstructure holds 182 rooms,—an estimate 
that gives fourteen more than the ordinary two 
rooms toeach story of each house; and some of 
these are mere “attics.” The largest of them 
are of the kind usual to houses of 18 ft. frontage 
and 36 ft. depth. Nor are the rooms in sets; 
out of the 182, at least 150 are mere single 
rooms, forming no sort of habitation other than 
it is usual to extemporise in the heart of the 
metropolis. I offer instead :— 


Three complete and distinct houses of 14 rooms 





Ms Tt Bcc snecehetuntanctibanianstatninnenemtigascincyes 42 rooms. 
Three ditto of 10 rooms each, in all .............0 sO. (C,, 
Three ditto of 9 rooms each, in all ............. eric y 
Yen ditto of 6 rooms each, im all ....cccccceceesess ” 
Total: 19 houses, containing together............ 149 rooms. 


Thos, though it is a matter of secondary im- 
portance, I obtain 149 + 33 rooms over my sug- 
gested shops to exactly counterbalance the 
estimated 182 rooms over the shops as they 
are. There is no time now to describe the 
plans; they must speak for themselves. There 
are features, however, in the suggested island 
as it might be which are strange to England; 
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but some of those features may be traced to 
houses in London before the Fire. The court- 
yard was a thoroughly English institution; it 
was Dutch influence that caused it to go out of 
fashion. To the courtyard a carriage-entrance 
was necessary; it is this broad, lofty archway 
that would obviate the discomfort pecoliar to 
Central London of living over a shop. The con- 
tinual modification of the vehicle in which 
ladies and gentlemen are carried through the 
streets, seems to point to the admitted neces- 
sity, during the course of centaries, for covered 
entrances to houses. Look back tothe time wher 
most people rode a-horseback, and the horses 
entered, with their burdens, the Medizval hall. 
Coaches were not common until many years 
after the death of Elizabeth. Before her reign 
a litter was the vehicle of ceremony, and there 
are records of great ladies being carried into 
Westminster Hall. Some two hundred years 
after, the covered chair was used, and in it a 
lady was deposited, not only on the step, but in the 
very entrance-passage of her house, Fielding 
described a certain Lady Bellaston who “ was set 
down in a street not far from Hanover-square, 
where, the door being opened, she was carried 
in,” that is, in the Bath chair she had hired. 
But at the present moment, in our ordinary 
houses, no lady attired for a ball or a dinner 
can enter a carriage without exposure to the 
elements. True, each of the best houses possesses 
& portico; but its shape counteracts the pur- 
pose of its erection, for it does not cover the 
street pavement, and in summer it excludes the 
|enun, in winter it invites the rain. The con- 
tinued use of the courtyard by the Parisians 
has left the street-pavements of the French 
capital unpierced by those pitfalls to be seen 
in front of every tavern and many shops of our 
own metropolis ; neither trap-doors nor coal. 
shoots render the boulevards inconvenient to 
pedestrians. A courtyard is the proper place 
for the delivery of coals and wood, of beer and 
wine barrels, for thereby the obstruction of 
ordinary traffic is avoided. But I do not advo. 
cate building round a closed coartyard; my 
plans show an attempt to keep the inner 

of the island free and airy. . 

I have something to say about the doors and 
windows of the suggested houses. Of course, 
after a certain hour of the evening, the 
doors of the carriage-entrances, the great gates 
at the other end of the courtyard, would be 


sary for the porter to open them, but he ought 
not to leave his post in order to open doors or 
gates ; from his box he should pull a cordon as it 
is everywhere the custom in Paris. Such little 
things have more to do with the proper organisa. 
tion of superposed houses than is probably be- 
lieved. 

The kind of window has also a great deal to 
do with the aspect both of the exterior and the 
interior of a town house. The Jook of dall care 
which the streets of London habitually wear is 
enhanced by the absence of two thiogs always 
seen in Paris: a large casement and a white 
embroidered curtain covering the whole window. 
A window that descends to the floor and ascends 
to the ceiling, that can be so opened as to permit 
a volume of frezh air to enter, is the logical 
window of our time. I know that the sash is 
said in England to be the only frame that will keep 
out climatic discomforts,—that the rain always 
penetrates an English “French” casement,— 
and that the baloony which such a window often 
necessitates is unfitted for fog and rain. Bat 
the truth is, that though English joinery is often 
more carefully made than that of Paris, the 
ordinary Englishman does not know how to 
make a real French casement, the wood of which 
must be of small dimensions, and either oak, 
teak, or mahogany; while the ordinary English 
smith, whose locks and keys surpass all others 
in the world, has not yet contrived any sort of 
fastening comparable to the espagnolette and the 
erémone of French manufacture. 

It is also maintained that because the climate 
of this country is bad, Englishmen do not desire 
to get out of, or even jook ont of, window. 
Balconies are, therefore, useless excrescences. 
Surely a balcony has a purpose entirely distinct 
from mere pleasure or taste; it enables the 
ordinary servant to clean the exterior of the 
windows, to brash down the outside of the house, 
and in summer it helps to give freshness to a 

veranaens mat be made cungpeniie 
they but , might as as 
hens of the French capital. We begin, though, 








by believing that both the English climate and 
the English metropolis are incurable plagues 
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sent us for our mortification; and every appli- 


ance which, in the course of years, has served 
to make the climate of Paris delightfol, is re- 
jected in London as im or super- 
flaous. If, in Indias, Englishmen used the same 
argumenta as they use here to maintain the 
heart of London in its present condition of dis- 
comfort, half our countrymen in the Empire 
would die of heat, dust, and mosquitoes before 
they had time to contract any serious disease. 
My paper, of which this is only an abridge- 
ment,* contains one or two points of importance 
relating to the constraction and organisation of 
houses-in-flats; it also embodies a description 
of the method of building such honses in Paris. 
I would particularly direct your attention to 
the manner in which the Parisians make the 
horizontal party divisions between the houses : 
also to the lintels of rolled iron and plaster- 
concrete they use for covering wide openings, 
both within and without the shops. For I take 
it to be @ paramount obligation on the part of 
those who pretend to build houres-in-flats that 
the horizontal divisions between each be fire- 
resisting; and it should be remembered that 
neither wrought nor rolled iron in a naked state 
resists fire, that oak will burn, and that deal or 
pine is simply inflammable. There are systems 
of floor construction used in England, by which 
the rolled iron joists are almost entirely en- 
veloped in concrete; and if that concrete be 
composed of materials that have already passed 
through fire, sach floors may be considered fire- 
resisting. I would not, however, introduce 
much iron into the floors. It will be seen on 
reference to the plan of honses, as they might 
be on the Bedford Estate, that each house is 
entirely surrounded with a brick-wall, and that 
in the middle there is a vertical support which 
rans from bottom to top of the whole building. 
This support may be an iron colamn enveloped 
in fire.clay, or, I would prefer a pier of biae 
bricks built in cement. With this support ten 
comparatively small rolled joists will suffice for 
the framework of each floor ; the dotted lines on 
the etched half of the block indicate where 
those joists should ba placed. I would couple 
them on the French system, and thus make solid 
lintels protected top and bottom with real plaster 





resisting concrete. 
| plastered the walls and ceilings ; having finished 
closed. When the bell rang it would be neces. | 





of Paris. The horizontal space between these 
lintels and the walls should be filled with fire- 
Then having roughly 


the staircase to both the offices and the resi- 
dences; having closed the building throughout 
with shop-shutters and house.windows; having 
established the position of the water-closete ; 
having pct the lift in ite place; having fixed the 
private entrance-doors to each residence from 
the staircase; and having daly installed s care- 
taker in a box on the ground story,—I would 
leave the whole building to dry while possible 
tenants paid probable visits, or offered their own 
ideas as to the manner in which they would 
arrange the shops and their basements, the par- 
titions of the mezzanine, and the distribution of 
rooms in the different residences. That is the 
method which has been found cepa Mer 
8 , in Paris; and it is a met 
any sheeted in the City of London. Bat I 
have not yet seen chambers or houses-in-fiats 
offered to the public in the manner I have 
described,—where the whole superficial area of 
the residence is left free,—the entrance, the 
fireplaces, the windows, and the water-closet 
being the only fixed points therein. 

A systematic organisation of the whole block 
is of the utmost importance. At the present 
moment it is usual for the landlord of a house to 
make a bargain with an entire family of a class 
below that of ordinary domestic servants. This 
family lives either in the basement or the roof. 
In one case, the fon! air generated below rises 
up the staircase and distributes iteelf in the dif- 
ferent apartments; in the other case, the foul 
air of the apartments cannot escape through the 
staircase, because of the heaviness of the atmo- 
sphere above,—a heaviness to which the lower 
classes accustom themselves in their homes. 
There is no necessity to house an entire family 
for the sake of lighting and ing the stair. 
case. One of the usefal body of commissionnaires 
is just the man to take care of such a block ; 

he should be made responsible for the guard- 
ing, cleaning, lighting, and general superin- 
tendence of the public parts of the building. His 
own home might, perhaps, be in the neighbour- 
hood ; bat, while on duty, he would be entirely 

* The , which covers more than thirty-two 

original paper, 


pages of the Institute contsins four illus- 
trations by the author. 
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oved from connexion with his own | London habitable as Paris is inhabited. Even that a special committee of the Institute has 
centile difficulties or delights. A aster for | if the Ley compelled leaseholders to builo this subject gg consideration. “ 
coals under the staircase would suffice for the | substantially for the benefit of their -land-| The thanks Institute were tendered 


four sets of offices on the mezzanine, and a supply 
sufficient for the day could be stored in each. 
The shopkeepers must have, as they now have 
their own staff of cleaners. The individual com- 
pleteness of the six residences leaves to the 
holder of each the duties and responsibilities of 
housekeeping. Withoat going into details, I 
think an examination of the suggested distribu. 
tion of one of the six residences, —a distribation 
which can be made with wood and plaster par- 
titions,—will explain many things that perbaps 
an imperfect description has left obscure. 
Reflections obviously force themselves upon 
people who have inhabited, for a consecutive 
period, the thoroughfares of both Paris and 
London, which do not so readily occur to those 
who, familiar with one capital, know the other 
only by periodical visite. If it ever be deemed 
desirable to erect, in the centre of our metropolis, 
houses planned like those I venture to submit 
to your criticism, the details and results of 
the Parisian system cannot be too minutely 
examined. Thus, the general aspect of a city 
has an effect for good or evil upon the population 
it contains. Why, with the majority of travellers, 
does Paris inspire liveliness and a desire to 
remain in town? London, sadness and a desire 
to quit it? Some say it is the climate; and 
certainly the sky of Paris is brighter during the 
greater part of the year than the sky of London 
even in summer. But the atmosphere of Cal- 
cutta is much clearer and brighter seven 
months in twelve than that of Paris in June; 
yet the sun, far from concealing the filth that 
encumbers the native town of Calcutta,—far 
from brightening the dead walls, the closed 
shutters, and vacant verandahs of the English 
quarter,—only heightens the dreariness and even 
disgust which the Palaces of Chowringhee arouse 
in a breast possessing artistic appreciation. The 
most consummate architecture is incomplete 
withont the constant nce of its maker; 
only a ruin assimilates with solitade. Buildings, 
even the most beautiful, must be inhabited 
before they cén present a cheerfal countenance. 
Above the business-level of Central London there 
must be houses in which families who desire to 
live in the heart of town can reside with comfort 
and decency. There must be windows that will 
open ; balconies upon which to stand ; horizontal 
divisions that will not burn; staircases lighted, 
guarded, and cleaned. Did any architect ever 
place the elevation of a typical London house 
side by side with that of a typical Paris house ? 
The parlour-window that commands a dust- 
bin in the area; the sheet of stone, sup- 
ported upon cast-iron brackets, and called a 
balcony; the “French” casement that the 
inmates dare not open; the muslin rag protect- 
ing the two lowest panes of the second-floor 
window, and called a bedroom curtain; the un- 
finished female head and shoulders caught in 
the guillotine of a top window,—they are things 
of beauty compared with that other front, 
frowning upon a back garden in which the dying 
lilac-bush, that never dies, shelters a plantation 
of mastard and cress. But w partly understand 
the effect produced on a traveller by the aspect 
of Central London, the Londoner should visit it 
on that day when every place of intellectual 
recreation is closed; while a score of church- 
bells are tolling a huadred housekeepers to 
prayer; while creatures who, under eqaal laws 
and just taxation, might have been decent men 
and women, crouch in filthy passages and courts 
—affording a spectacle such as cannot be seen in 
apy, even the meanest, part of Paris. Yet it 
was not always so. Little more than a hundred 
years ago, Paris was celebrated for the black and 
pestilential mad that covered it. The houses in 
the narrow streets were black and dilapidated ; 
the social condition of the poorer inhabitants 
was not much better than that of the people 
whom Javenal handed down to execra- 
tion. The improvement of the Capital, as it is 
now, commenced only when the last vestiges 
of feudatity succumbed to the national decree, 
when the traditional privileges of a minority 
ceased. Even well-to-do families had hitherto 
been forced to extemporise homes in worn-out 
end discarded houses, until an age of 
benefactors, whose splendoar only a few 


gave place to one of benefits in which all could | i 


fairly participate. 


I have sought to show that, in spite of much 


lords, all reform in the heart of Landon mast be 
abortive which presupposes every new house 
be the residence of a single family. There is 
only one method of planning houses for the oocu- 
pation of two different classes of holders ; 

the restrictions often i by powerfal land- 
owners or their agents, varying and conflict- 
ing lengths of leasehold tenure, the 
prejadice even of classes likely to gain by re- 
form,—and, worse, the circumlocution of E 
law,—oppose a formidable barrier to the intro- 
duction of that method. For my part, I sincerely 
believe that the Roman custom, improved 
Palladio, and developed by generations of French- 
men, is a system by which buildings can be made 
to hold under a scientific distribution of plan— 
healthily and comf ,— twice as many 
people as now inhabit the ly crowded 
houses of our bye-streets and slams. I venture to 
think that by the utilisation of actual slams, 


t 


z 


with carefal financial management and legislative | usefally 


aid, houses such as I have described 


be advantageously built, not alone for the | ing 


middle-classes, but for the working-classes; 
and that they would retarn eight if not 
ten per cent. per annum on the outlay for 
cost of land, construction, and maintenance. 
They would possess the additional advantage 
which all Englishmen appreciate, of being, not 


barracks, taverns, or co-operative hotels, bat,— | i 


purely and simply,—homes. A word in con- 
clusion. I have said nothing that has not been 
urged vow for many years.* The applicability 
of the Continental system to Central London 
was @ favourite subject of discussion among 
earlier members of our body. One name, which 
will recal to a few seniors agreeable memories of 
the past, is linked with former attempts to gain 
the public ear. The arguments, used twenty- 
two years ago, by the late Mr. Arthur Ashpitel, 
are still ananswered. The few crade attempts 
that have been made since his time,—the 
domestic residences which have been offered 
to London under the name of “ flate,””"—-are, with 
singular exceptions, as unlike the Parisian model 
as an English mansarde differs from its original 
prototype. Happily we possess among us Mr. 
Ashpitel’s partner and janior; our chief vice- 
president, from his wast experience in London 
building, is able to point out the difficulties 
which environ and impede at every step the 
introduction of buildings to Central London 
fitted for the present character of its ocoupa- 
tion. The time for action is ripe; and if at 
this moment, while thousands of pounds are 


being lost to the metropolitan ratepayers on the | i 


vacant borders of our new streets; while thon. 
sands of mean houses, already condemned, 
await the order for demolishment and recon- 
struction,—the British architects will discuss the 
best means of combining business premises and 
domestic residences compatibly with modern 
requirements and a fair remuneration, those 
who, like myself, hear the private comments of 
travelled and sympathetic Frenchmen about the 
state of Central London, may yet be spared, 
often a blush, and many an impotent regret. 
Witt H. Werrs.+ 








ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 
Art the 


eate, C.E.; Mr. J. Gas. 
coigne Lynde, C.E.; and Mr, Alfred Morrison. 
included the pre- 
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THE SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 


rooms in Saffolk-street, as their 
intention of next in the gal- 
leries at No. 9, ait-street. closing 





characterise them are, indeed, suggested by 
some of the less admirable productions of con- 
temporary French art. The in the 
“Grogaet Party” are easentialy valge, aod are 
painted in a vu way; though this is 
not the case the other painting named, 
which contains some interesting and expressive 
figures, the style of execution is that which 
aims at success rather by dash and effectiveness 
rt a and ‘finish. gre a 
“ Bammer Holiday a bright 

siete ces ot daseees aaenar aati 
effect by splashes of light laid on with a careless 
extravagance, as on the back of the girl etoopiog 
in the foreground, which has its effect, no doubt ; 
uaa ere tr iin a ee 
‘trick of it is once caught, Then ‘is @ very 
Clever work, in ms ang t= As 
representing “ Farmer ae ait bis Qeme, 

Hed att loyal subject 

the upper class. “There is'‘a great @eal of clever 
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end painfally real character in this, but it is 

_ in. am. unnecessarily repelling style, 
totally devoid of shadow or softness, and is » 
disagreeable work to look at; whereas it might 
have retained all ite real merit in conjanction 
with a more agreeable and artist-like atyle and 


handling. 

other is a fine head 
wi."h 6: Dono aod “Be artery” 2 
picture very rich in sentiment and colour ; there 





form the. main: i Mr. a: “A 

Welsh Corner” (123) is a powerfal 

and effective study, in w the 
execution is not 


“ Spring-time” (304), where some children are: 


playing in a garden amid the spotty foliage of | magistrate, 


it 
E 
E 


spring, is a. good study both 
scape, or“ gardenseape.” “ My Model’s Opinion,” 


Shower” G71),, thong this is 
like sea at all; it ae aed aoe 


which | some clever sculptural sketches by Mr. Mullins, 


may | be placed in some asylam where they might be 











certain amount of wages, after a stay of stated 
daration, and that soch wages be accumulated 
for them and given on their discharge as the 
committee should direct, but forfeited by those 
leaving before the time agreed upon, or without 
the sanction of the authorities. The committee 
appeal to the public for fands to commence this 
work, from which good resalts are believed to be 
obtainable; it is found after careful investiga- 
tion that 4,0001. would start the work efficiently, 
of which 6001. have already been subscribed. 


= ying ; : 
Mr. Clint’s, all in a broad poetic style ; and Mr: 
Donaldson’s “ Bridge.street-row, Chester.” The: 
centre pedestals in these rooms are occupied by 


among which a little group in terra-cotta called 
“ Sympathy ” is very pretty. 








A HOME FOR. REPURMATION. 


Ir is not often that the English people are 
lefé behind in an attempt to remedy what is 
aniversally felt to be a crying evil, but, strange 
to say, with to habitual drunkards. no 
attempt has hitherto been made in this country 
to reclaim and cure them, although in America 
the properly-managed institations for this pur- 








ANGIENT GREEK ART. 

Mr. C. T. Newron, C.Bi, on Saturday evening 
last, at the College for Men and Women, Queen’ s- 
uare, Bloomsbury, delivered his third leotare 
on “Greek Art.” The two previous lectores 
have already been reported in the Builder. 

Mr. Newton said that that evening they were 
not going to take an upward course, but pursue 
the stream: of Hellenic civilisation downwards, 
tracivg it step by step all the way, watching it 
widen and deepen as they advanced in their 
history of Greek art, and tracing it finally til! it 
mark ; and the attention of the public is especially | lost itself in that great gulf,—the Roman Empire. 
ee ee The period he bad now to deal with was just 
amongst women, of whom, daring the year eoding | about a century, between the years 540 and 
Michaelmas, 1876, 5,588 were committed for) 460 B.C., or, if they took it in the language of 
drunkenness to Westminster prison alone, being | ancient obronology, between the sixtieth and the 
an increase of 708 in the year, and an increase eightieth Oiympiad. In that period in their 
of 3,074 in the last six years. They were of all | downward course, at every tara they would come 
ages, ranging from sixteen and upwards; many | upon most valuable landmarks with which they 
had been previously committed,—some forty, | had long been familiar. He meant to say that 
fifty, and even one hundred times, for short | the evidence on which Greek archwology wae 
sentences of three to fourteen days or one month. | based improved and amplified iteelf as they went 
downwards in the history, and with every svc- 
better and surer 


3 


with, as no existing iostitution can give such 
cases the special treatment and length of time 
absolutely necessary to effect any permanent | ornaments, 

care. Many of these women have entreated to| ferred to by Homer, for dates. Bat in the 
period between 540 and 460 B.C., they had a 


guarded from themselves, feeling hopeless of the | long sequence of coins with which they could tix 


changes that Greek writing underwent in that 
century, for they had works of art inscribed with 
Greek characters which were of inestimable 
advantage, and they could approximately fix the 
exact age of these works of art. Instead of 
having only one literary authority, vis., that 
mysterious of old times, Homer, of 
whom no living mao could say, with anything 
like certainty, when he lived, where he 
was bern, or who he was, they had both 













extent as insane or suffering from disease, It is 
hardly possible to estimate the evil being done 
to society at large, or the misery caused to the 
families of these unfortunate bei 


hen main 7 A apace YER 
ormed for the purpose of establishing 
an Industrial Home on the principle that sufficient 
time should be. given to: enable the nerves to 
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the people increased ; they built great temples, 
and votive offerings were frequently made, conse- 
quently art flourished by trae encouragement 
for religious purposes. Then, again, there was 
the great institation which b 
into one common focus this Hellenism, which 
was not limited to any particuler district, and 

i i ictori This Pan- 
Hellenic sentiment, the name by which it was 
known, found its only utterance at pi dy 
which was the great gathering every four 
years, at which all of noble Hellenic blood 
met. Pansanias told them that the statues, 
which were dedicated to Olympia, were 
made of a very prezious material, in bronze, 
which was made hollow in casting. By 
this important casting in bronze the great 
mechanical difficulty of the earlier artists was 
overcome as regarded the legs and feet of the 
stataes. Then they came to a common influence 
generated in Greek art out of the religious senti- 
ment and the institutions of the people them- 
selves, an influence which led them to study 
what might be called the dramatic part of art,— 
a story with a violent action told by a group of 
figures, and this new inflaence was, to a certain 
extent, ranning counter to the old sacred idea of 
representing gods in human form as idols. There 
was no doubt that the first Greek idols must 
have been very barbarous in representation. 
When men had learned to put figures in violent 
action in bronze, they began to consider whether 
it was not possible to do something in marble, 
and by dint of trying they succeeded in findiag 
out certain postures in which legs in marble 


carried the superincumbent weight uf the marble | very 


trunk. There were two main sculptural decora- 
tions of a Doric temple,—sculpture in the pedi- 
ments and in metopes above the capital. They 
were not what was called sculpture in the round, 
but in relief. In an Ionic temple, instead of the 
metopes there was the frieze, and it was in the 
period with which he was now dealing that these 
pedimental sculptures, metopes, and friezes 
were developed to the point in which Phidias 
found them. In two of the specimens before 
them, they noticed that they had arrived at the 
perception of movement. From the temple of 
Salamis, in Sicily, there were represented before 
them two metopes, one of which was very rade 
and clumsy, and depicted Hercules having in 
custody two robbers, and the other subject was 
Jupiter and Jano, the flowing lines of the drapery 
being well represented. With regard to the 
Harpy Tomb from Xanthos, which was in 
the British Museum, it was so placed there 
that no person could properly see its four 
sides for any practical purpose, because 
of the smallness of the room in which it was 
situated. When it was brought to this country, 
a line-of-battle ship was sent to fetch it, and all 
Europe felt an interest in it. At length the 
authorities of the Museum had succeeded in 
getting a new room for it, and when placed there 
he (Mr. Newton) hoped to be able to show it in 
@ proper manner. One side represcnted two 
goddesses seated, but he was afraid the subject 
was not known, though no doubt it was fanereal. 
The point he wanted to draw their attention to, 
however, was the character of the art, and he 
hoped in the course of next year to show them 
the difference of sculpture in these seated figures 
and in those figures brought from Branchidw, 
when they would be able to recognise the ad- 
vance in art. One of the problems of ancient 
Greek artists was to pat a battle scene ina 
wiangular space, the exact forms and limits 
being prescribed for him after the architect had 
done his work, the sculptor having to accommo. 
date his conception of a battle to the particalar 
space. This working out according to restric. 
tions, was one of the most valuable things an 
artist could bave to guide him, and it was 
the absence of that law that had destroyed 
modern sculpture. The centre figure of the 
Harpy Tomb was the Deity, who was supposed 
inevitable in a battle to help one army or the 
other. On both sides were represented two sets 
of warriors, and the whole was a great develop. 
ment of sculpture in the period with which they 
were dealing. As regarded the decoration of 
temples, he was sorry that the excavations at 
Olympia had not produced one single votive 
offering as yet, but it was quite possible that one 
would be found, With reference to the coins of 
Syracuse, chariot groups were represented com. 
memorative _of Olympian victories. He could 
not leave this period without ssying that they 
had the names of artists who unquestionabl 
, and who were mentioned by peer 
porary authors, their names being inscribed on 





votive works in bronze at Olympia, and was also 
called upon to reproduce a very curious type of 
a goddess. In conclusion, Mr. Newton said that 
he had endeavoured in his illustrations, as far as 
possible, to cite examples in the British Museum 
in order that the studenta might stady them. 
He wished he could refer them to some place 
where they could see caste of those that were 
not to be found there. In Paris, Berlin, Vienna, 
Munich, or even Bonn, they could at once tarn 
from the lectare-room to a collection of casts, to 





which every archmologisiand professor was in the 
habit of referring his audience. In all these cities, | 
great and small, there was a collection of caste 
from the antique such as would enable a person | 
who professed to teach to point out samples | 


instead of having copies made, they being pro- | 


‘dividend, 1s. 10¢d. In 1876 some most impor. 


tant steps were taken in furthering the society’s 
progress. The Corse Society was transferred to 


ithe Gloucester Society; another branch store 


vided for him by the public. For the last thirty | was opened at Sadbrook, which has proved 


years France and Germany had thought that 
museums of casts were worthy 


national expenditure, and accordingly they had | 


a 
great success; and the plans for the erection of 


te of the new stores were approved, and tenders 


\advertised for. At the close of this year we 


ided these museums; and universities, with find the receipts to have reached 51,9911. The 


small endowments, which could ouly be profits were 4,1141., gi 
compared to Oxford and Cambridge as a mile to of 1s. 7d. in the pound, 


an average dividend 
the year 1877 a por- 


an inch, had provided, and continued to provide, | tion has elapsed, and nothing of importance has 
these museums of casts. The only wonder caan'| Galton ‘pleas 0 ult Sittth Grey upottel outtaatin tits 


that the British nation had not a museum of this 


kind for educational purposes, and if they wished | 


to profit by the British Museum they mast 
insist upon it. : 








THE GLOUCESTER 
CO-OPERATIVE AND INDUSTRIAL 
SOCIETY'S NEW STORES. 


THESE new stores, in Barton.street, Gloucester, 
the second built by the society, comprise, on the 
ground-floor, three shops No. 1 (facing Clarence- 
street), for hardware; No. 2 (tacing Clarence- 
street), for boots and shoes; and No. 3 (facing 
Barton-street and Brunswick-road), for drapery, 
hosiery, &c.: hall and staircase at the back of 
the shop No. 2, with door to each shop therefrom, 
and back-yard, accessible from Branswick-road 
by a covered passage, 6ft. wide. At the east 
end of the passage there will be a trap, with 
pulley over, for the delivery of goods to the 
cellars, which extend under the whole of the 
building. 

The first-floor provides a show-room for 
drapery goods (over shop No. 3), with office 
attached thereto; show-room for hardware (over 
shops Nos. 1 and 2), with assistants’ room and 
staircase at the back. Provision is made for 
hoisting goods to this floor. 

The second, or top, floor forms one large room, 
62 ft. by 30 ft., by 21 ft. high, available for 
meetings of the society, lectures, reading-room, 
&c. It is lighted by five large three-light Gothic 
windows, will be warmed by two open fireplaces, | 
lighted at night by gas-brackets and star-light | 
pendants, and ventilated by Hill & Hey’s patent 
sypbon ventilators. 

The building is Gothic in style. The Barton- 
street elevation consists of three bays, divided 
by buttresses, and finished with gables, the 
whole divided horizontally by double moulded 
strings, with inlaid geometric ornament of grey 
Pennant stone. The angle between Barton. 
street and Brunswick-road has at its base the 
entrance to the drapery department, consisting 
of mahogany double doors, the upper panels 
glazed with plate glass, flanked by grey Pennant 
columns, and surmounted by a richly-moulded 
arch, with tympanom carved with devices sug- 
gestive of the principles of the society. Over 
the doorway, on the first-floor, is a window. 
Above this (on the second-floor level) is a panel, 
baving on it the name of the society, in large 
letters, and above this, forming a conspicuous 
object, visible from Clarence.street, Eastgate. 
street, and Westgate-street, as far down as 
County Bank, is a high-pitched gable, having 
the centre of it an illuminated clock, with 
6 ft. diameter. The shields at the base of 
gable are carved with devices emblematical 


oFesE 


the exception of the completion of the “ Co- 
‘operative Palace,” as one of the papers of a 
| neighbouring town chose to style it. The cash 
| receipts from the end of the year 1876 to Jane 
| 25th, 1877, were 26,7981.,—an increase of 7981. 
over the same ion of time the previous 
year; members’ share capital now stands in the 
society’s ledger at 18,8541. The profits realised 
are 1,9341, which give an average dividend of 
6 i The number of members 
stands at 2,019. The total cash taken during the 
society’s existence has been 441,6241., and the 
profits made in the same time 32,1291. The 


working stock at the rate of 10 per cent. per 
annum, There is a reserve fand of 1,0371., and 
the whole of the buildings and stook are covered 
by insurance in various offices to the amount of 
11,1001. 








ELSDON CHURCH RESTORATION, 
NORTHUMBERLAND. 


Srz,—As an old resident in the parish of 
Eledoa, I read with much pleasure your interest. 
ing sketch of the venerable old church. You 
will, therefore, excase me, if I point out what 
seem to me one or two slight errors into which 
your otherwise accurate has 
fallen. 

Your description of the parish as “a tract of 
hills still covered with heather and gorse” is 
altogether too sweeping. The village of Otter- 
barn (not Otterbourne) is situated in the centre 
of the parish, and is a perfect pictare of rural 
beauty ; as says the old ballad,— 

“ Otterburn’s a bonny burn, 
’Tis pleasant there to be,” 


pastares and good trout streams. 

Again, the battle-field of Otterburn is only 
aboat five miles distant from the parish church, 
and the skeletons just exhumed, all of which 
were of a very large size, are almost certain to 
be those of the brave clansmen who fell in that 


sanguinary struggle. 
It is to be hoped that the work of restoring 
the ancient fabric, so successfally begun, will 











the different trades engaged in by the . 
The Branewick-roed elevation fg ala in trees: 
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THE GLOUCESTER CO-OPERATIVE AND INDUSTRIAL SOCIETY’S NEW 








STORES, BARTON STREET, GLOUCESTER. Messrs, Meptuaxp & Soy, Arcurrecrs. 
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CHURCH (R. C.) OF ST. ALOYSIUS, OXFORD.——Massrs. Josgrn A, Haysom & Son, Ancuirzcrs. 
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CHURCH OF ST. ALOYSIUS, OXFORD. 


Or this charch, built for the Jesuit Fathers 
from the designs of Messrs. Joseph A. Hansom 
& Son, we give an interior view in our present 
number. The exterior we published some timeago.* 
_ It is still, in a measure, not complete, and awaits 
the addition of side chapels and the like to 
render it so; bat such additions will not affect 
the correctness of the view now given. One 
part only of importance may be said to do so, 
and this cannot be embodied in the present 
drawing, and that is, the t altar, 
tabernacle, and reredos,—the complement, so to 
speak, of the sanctuary,—whish, though already 
in course of execation by Messrs. Farmer & 
and Mesers. Hardman, wil! not becom. 

several weeks, and will be an elaborate 
and con work. However, to describe the 
interior of the edifice as we see it is to say that 
its chief characteristic is, as it were, a simple 
nave, of somewhat bold proportions, 120 ft. long, 
30 ft. wide, and 55 ft. high to apex of the ceiling ; 
the sanctuary end is semicircular. 

Although there are no aisles, as popularly 
understood, something of the same effect is 
gained by the disposition of piers and arches on 
each side, the piers being based on a equare of 
3 ft., broken above the pedestal into nook and 
shafte as in transition examples of Norman to 
Harly English, and a face-shaft running up to 
the springing of the roof; the piers are 10 ft. 
high, and the arches ng from them rise to 
the height of 17 ft. 6 in. from the floor, in a 


pleted 





broad flat soffit of 2 ft. 6 in., and archivolta on 
the face 1 ft. 3 in. wide. 

The fenestration is simple, two lights over each | 
archway of trefoil-headed lancets 15 ft. long and 
2 ft. 6 in. wide, in all seventeen bays on the sides 
and circular ends; the chief window, at the 
entrance end (a rose-window), came into the 
exterior view. 

The ceiling is formed of the roof framing, that 
is of circular main ribs moulded and shown one 
over each pier springing from the before-named 
face-shaft, with intermediate smaller ribs following 
the samecarve transversely, and longitudinal ones 
dividing each bay into sixteen panels, and forming 
what is known as the pointed wagon-headed roof. 
It may be observed that already there are two 
chapels built, one on each side of the sanctuary, 
and capacious sacristies, and two side-chapels 
abutting on and opening into the nave on the 
right-hand side in our view, but they do not 
come into prominence, as a small alley running 
behind the pillars separates them from the nave. 
There is an organ-gallery at the entrance end of 
the church. Sitting acoommodation in the nave 
may be for about 400 persons, but there is amp!e 
space to contain more than double the number 
in the alleys, arms of the cross, gallery, side 
chapels, &c. The contractor was Mr. Charles 
Claridge, of Banbury; the clerk of worke, Mr. 
James Firth. The gas standards and branches 
were from Messrs. Hardman & Co. ; the warming 
apparatus by Messrs. Haden & Son. The total 
outlay on the building as above has been over 
10,0001. We will give plan on another occasion. 








LIVERPOOL: ITS BODY AND MIND.+ 


I come now to Liverpool’s intellectual and 
moral institations, in which sbe is not very ill- 
farnished or glaringly deficient. 

She haa colleges and schools and learned 
societies, natural history museums and archmo- 
logical museums, and music halls, as well as that 
remarkable invention of the nineteenth century 
the free library, the characteristic advantage of 
which is that it multiplies in a geometrical ratio 
the result of the invention of printing, by bring. 
ing as many readers to each copy of a work as 
the said invention could prodace copies of it; 
an institution which, when as in the Liverpool 
one, it is not merely a working-men’s library, but 


provides the highest order of works, must, by | ; 


in the facilities of private study, raise 
the standard of education among the classes 
which are unable to obtain the advantages of a 
university. Liverpool is also well supplied with 
moral and religious institutions. Its churches 
are numerous, while her charitable institutions 
are sufficiently so to show that there is some 
solidity in her religion. But it is equally true 
that till this present year the two chief arts of 
form,—the divine sisters Painting and Soalp- 
ture,—had uo abiding home provided for them 





* Bee vol, xxxiv. 
+ By Mr. Samuel 
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14th, See ps 1,122, ante, 


tectural Society, Novem 


. Daring the last 


in this community. 
few years they have been only temporary 
lodgers, though under the of the 

at the Free Public Library, in rooms 
that could be ill spared for their accommodation. 
The late movement, therefore, creative of an 
art gallery, which no doubt has a filial relation 


to the act which bas embalmed the name of | college 


William Brown,—in other words, is an offspring 
of his bright example,—has not rendered Liver- 
pool conspicuous among the cities of the empire 
for the extent of her fine-art endowments, nor 
crowned her with an unusual ornament; bat has 
rescued her from an anomalous position. It 
has restored a balance to her intellectaal and 
educational development, which was in an 
eccentric and unsymmetrical condition. It has 
caused the wonder for ever to cease of all 
reflecting men, that England’s commercial 
metropolis should be behind all other places of 
its size and importance in the civilised world in 
provision for that which is essential to the 
equilibrium of the mind and perfection of the 
human character. This art is, more especially 
among town-imprisoned men, from whom God’s 
daughter, Nature, as Young calls ber, her 
prototype, is shut out. The appetite for beauty 
is a natural and healthy one, and the germ of it 
lies in the lowest of our race. Beauty is a 
higher necessity of humanity, but it is as real 
@ necessity as that of bread, which man 
does not live alone. Take off his shoulders the 
weight of material necessity,—that of providing 
himself with meat and drink, clothing and 
shelter,—and his higher bent, his tendency to 


| ascend, resumes its eway. His natural taste, 


hitherto dormant, asserts its legitimate rights, 
and he immediately seeks food for his mind and 
affections,—the ambrosia that does not perish 
with the perishable body,—and wraps himself 
in the golden visions of poetry and painting, 
sculpture and music, and enshrines himself and 
them in the splendours of architecture. The 
mind of man is two-fold, comprising intellect 
and emotion, and it is his nature to go up with 
respect to both, and not only elevate and ennoble 
the intellect, but purify the affections and 
passions. And high as man has already ascended 
in Greece and Italy, it may be doubted if he has 
yet reached his highest possible point of culture 
and sublimity. We know not if all his sympa- 
thies have been called forth, or whether there 
be not passions in the soul that have remained 
dormant for want of the corresponding objects to 
excite them. 

The establishment of the Walker Art Gallery 
and an annual exhibition isa great point gained, 
and Liverpool's cerebral development is now very 
different to what it was seven yearsago. But it 
is by no means yet in the condition it ought to be 
in for so large and important a place, which if 
we include Birkenhead with its appendages, 
which is to Liverpool what Southwark is to 
London, is one of the communities in the 
world, We haveas yet but an annual exhibi- 
tion; which is by no means snfficient for the 
art-culture of the people. Nothing but a per- 
manent exhibition of pictures, including the 
highest class of works, will bring up the public 
taste to a proper stendard from its present low 
condition. We have now in the permanent 
gallery building, it should be remembered, the 
shell only of such an institation, without the 
kernel; we have the casket, bat not the jewels, 
which are for the most part yet to be obtained, 
and should be very speedily obtained, and which 
will require for their purchase not thirty or forty 
thousand poands merely, bat seme hundreds of 
thousands. And when this is achieved it will 
be found that something else is wanting to our 
keeping pace with the general march of the 
world around us. Nay, we want many things at 
present: we want a museum of 


We want, I doubt not, a score of 

refining institutions that Iam unable to name. 
Liverpool is aspiring to be a bishopric; I donot 
see why it should not aspire also to such 
scholastic functions as to be independent of 
London, Manchester, or any other in the 





the North and West of England. It is no credit 
to Liverpool that it is without classes for the 
higher scientific teaching, such as to qualify 
stadents for the degrees in science of the Londou 
University, which cannot at present be obtained, 
though it is a want that has been long felt. Let 
me suggest for Liverpool, in addition to these, a 
of moral and metaphysical science, to 
establish the just foundation of morality on con- 
science and the soul; or to show its scientific 
bearing. Liverpool should, I think, also inclade 
@ mathematical and a college of civil and 
naval architectare aye ee yak 
college for the study of geology. these, 

fir tech sok ishing, ite remarkable centrality of 
situation in the United Kingdom, as well as 
equi-distance between the three capitals, London, 
Edinburgh, and Dablin, mark it out. This is 
the more to be desired, for the probable beneficial 
inflaence its intellectual elevation would have 
upon numerous towns around it, among which 
Liverpool is as a city set upon a hill, whose light 
cannot be hid, and, as I feel certain, upon all 
North Wales, which depends a good deal upon 
Liverpool for its mental culture. Though not in 
North Wales, Liverpool is virtually its metropolis, 
and so called, thongh I am sorry to add, with 
the adjective “dranken” sometimes prefixed. 
The Welsh are a devout people, well provided 
with places of worship, and with Sanday schools 
for the religious training of the young; but in 
secular education they are less advanced than 
English, Scotch, or Irish, a fact that might 
form a profitable theme for the Social Science 
Association, and by no means a trite one; for 
while works on topography, history, and anti- 
quities of Wales are plentifal, those inquiring 
into the condition of education are scarce. 

How unawakened their sympathies for art may 
be judged by their treatment of the recent 
Wrexham Exhibition, which, though it consisted 
of pictures of the first class of unquestioned 
merit, and from the finest collections in England, 
ancient and modern, nobody went to see. Snaiffi- 
cient cause for this, I think, cannot be found in 
the geographical situation of Wales, and there 
can be no barrier to knowledge in the mountains, 
nor in the Celtic intellect. It must be sought 
alone in the maintenance of the Welsh language, 
which it is to be wished will soon sleep with its 
Greek and Latin fathers or mothers. The mental 
condition of Wales, however, only concerns 
Liverpool so far as it supplies a motive for 
trimming her intellectual lamp. In aiding her 
in doing so, and supplying the various wants I 
have referred to, to say nothing of the improving 
of the sanitary condition of the town, and as far 
as possible wiping off the foul stain of being 
among the unhealthiest towns in the kingdom, 
which does not come under this branch of my 
paper, what capital chances there are for our 
millionaires to cover themselves with glory, and 
procure passports to immortality of praise! As 
I remarked at the time of Sir William Brown’s 
gift to the town, when, by the way, I mentioned 
the want of a Permanent Gallery of Art, there 
is still room for heroes of this class. We have 
within or around St. George’s Hall, which it 


put up at different prices, say from ten toa 
handred thousand pounds, to their 
position. I made these remarks, concluding with 
an invitation to gentlemen to “step in” to this 
ideal auction, some nineteen years ago,* with a 
view of, in some humble degree, og 
good movement, and I repeat them now with 
the same view, though with a profound senti- 
ment of wonder that it should be 
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* See Builder, vel. xv., pp. 301-303, 
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except the antici-|the Graces where, from an arbitrary hiero- | tects, in the common seceptation of the term, 

os f from them at all, ~ glyphie, from «tool of despotism, or ® ponderous though they did not, and dare not, carve the 
ae Seapey ” monument of eternal sleep on the banks of the} boman or animal form. The seulptor’s art wag 
“Gailt’s blunder and the loudest laugh ofliell” =| 1 4 Ganges, art’ emerged into life, motion, | devoted'to death by the Moslem creed ; but it 
He who hoards uous wealth denies him- and liberty—I mean enthusiasm, which is the rer SRNR iy ey 
self the and blessedness of doing good. | very soul of poetry, the Coryphew of the Fine their arabesques as # maral of sur. 
He is like the man in the “Pilgrim's } Arts, there being such an indissoluble union sub- | passing beauty. The architeots of the ancient 
with s dast-rake in his hand, who will look n0| 1:5, between them, that the same word—| Egyptian tem were also more than archi. 
way but downwards, though there stands one| ,.,1,.”° in the learned languages was indifferently | teote: in. our sense of the word; so were the 
over his head proffering him a celestial crown for | 5 jied to @ poet or @ prophet, This was.the| ancient Hindoo. architects, as shown in the 
hisrake. He buries in theearth the talent—the | i6¢ canse- of the snecess of the Greek school. | celebrated cave temples of Ellora, which are 
wand of power — the talisman, of the magic| 1, i. one that,of course, need not be wanting in | decked with a redundance of scalptaral orna. 
potency of which, to slay the monsters poverty | 15, and a. careful study of the history of| ment, including representations of men and 
and disease, ignorance and vice, fraud, tyranny, | Goce will, I think, show us that some of the| animals, gods and goddesses. of the Hindoo 
&o., that prow! about the earth and prey upon | ohie¢ of the other causes which conspired along | Pantheon, in such perfect unison with columns 
our happiness and peace, the Club of Heroales, | ith it to elevate Greek art, we also possess. | and entablatures that sculpture aad architecture 
the caduceus of Mercury, the sword of Perseus,/ 4 rrominent source of excellence in Greece | seem one undivided art, as if their practitioners 
are but faint types and shadows. He foregoes | 14. the sedulous cultivation of grace and ele-| never dreamt of them as separate arts,.and as 
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of connecting his name for all time 
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is an ornament or acquisition to 
can conceive no act of self.denial 
than this. Those deeds recorded 
Epictetus, Cato, Marcus Aurelius, and 


. Most men, it is thought, are 
ambitious; but I think we have strong proof 
hat the rich man, as a rule, has no ambition, 
that avarice eats it up. While hoarding his 
money he is, as the case may be, a wealthy 
merchant, a rich banker, a large manufacturer ; 
but let him apply his wealth after the manner 
suggested, and he becomes a world - renowned 
founder of some moral or intellectual instita- 


Hy 
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effectually 
or patent could have done it for them ; a fact the 
nobility by royal patent seems to be growing 
conscious of, for many of them are coming out 
and making themselves useful as writers and 
lecturers, and we hear now sometimes of noble 
preachers of the gospel. Itis high time for rich 
men and all men to feel that neither wealth nor 
rank is any distinction in itself. The man of true 
taste, who felt as he ought to feel, as hamanity 
properly disciplined is capable of feeling, would 
rather have his name connected with some 
religious or philanthropic enterprise, or with 
some institation whose object was the enlargivg 
the boundaries of knowledge, fanning the flame 
of love and charity, or raising the standard of 
virtue among mankind, than being Emperor of 
Germany or Rassia. Which reminds me how 


benevolent act IV.,— 
“ This is to be a king, this is to raise 
Envy into unnt le praise, 
by the heart, not hands, enslaving us.” 


This is a digression, however, too long a one 
for the unity of this paper; and its subject— 
patronage—I have, perhaps, laid too much stress 
upon, at least as far as art is concerned, which, 
requiring rarer faculties for its successful pro- 
secation, must be leas indebted than science to 


knowledge-spreading, happiness dis- ae 





man or Reynolds, till many years after we have 
Magna. Charta,” “ Bill of 


their religion, and ideas of the Deity, which with 


that is great in the art and literature of Greece, 
it is probably not so mach superior to our own 
as is usually supposed. I certainly do not agree 


with Mr. Fergusson, who is ever lamenting some | talented 


artistic inaptitude for art inherent, as he sap- 
poses, in the Teutonic race. At leaat I conceive 
the countrymen of 8 and Spencer, 


o 


Milton, the architect of Pandemoniam ; of Shelley, 
of Wordsworth, of Sir Walter Scott, need not 


despair of success in art on ethnological grounds. 
But whatever circumstances favourable to art 
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CLEOPATRA’S NEEDLE. 
BRITISH ARCHZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 

Tux opening meeting of the session in acn- 
‘mexion with the British Archeological Associa- 
tion was held at its rooms, 32, Sackville-street, 
Piccadilly, on Wednesday, the 2lst inst., when 
Dr. 8. Birch, Keeper of the Egyptian and 
Oriental Antiquities, delivered a lecture on “ The 
Obelisk known as Cleopatra’s Needle.” The 
chair was taken by Mr. Godwin, F.R.S., vice- 
president, and there was a large attendance. 

After the formal business, 

The Rev. Mr. Mayhew called attention to 
some glass vessels found near Troy, which he 
exhibited, stating that they were Moorish in 
shape, and believed to be of very great 
antiquity. 

Mr. Godwin said that Mr. Morgan exhibited 
some drawings, including one showing the 
obelisk preparatory to being launched; Mr. W. 
Dixon showed a model of the obelisk; and Mr. 
Reddie some ancient casts illustrative of the 
obelisk. It was pow his (the chairman’s) privilege 
of requesting Dr. Birch to favour them with his 
observations upon the obelisk. The lecturer, as 
they all knew, had gained for himself a European 
reputation, and what they heard from him they 
knew to come from the best authority. 

Dr. Birch, who was warmly received, said that 
it was with much pleasure he obeyed the sum- 
mons, and trusted that as regarded the obelisk, 
it would soon be brought to this country. Before 
going into details of the obelisk from Alexandria, 
he thought it was desirable to give them some 
account of what obelisks were. To their eyes 
they appeared to be square columns, broader at 
the base than at the top. After all, an obelisk 
was only a repetition of the pyramid in another 
form, truncated at its top, at which was placed 
another pyramid of different proportions. Un- 
fortunately, at the present moment, they were 
unable to decide from Egyptian monuments what 
was the symbolical notion of an obelisk. It was 
“‘texen,” from the Egyptian verb “to hide” or 
to conceal” ; it also bore the word ‘‘ Men,” or 
‘* Amen,” which was another appellation; but 
they were unable to connect the obelisk with the 
god “ Amen,” though it was used as a symbol of 
that god. At a later period, at the tomb of 
Memphis, obelisks were found before the doors of 
sepulchres, snd this mode of using them for 
sepulchral purposes was continued from the 
time of Ptolemy. Another remarkable use of 
obelisks at this period was the placing them on 
the top of truncated pyramids, while other 
examples had been found to have globes at 
the top. In the llth Dynasty obelisks were 
placed before the temples of the kings at Ei 
Assasif. The first obelisk of the old Empire 
which remained as attached to the temple, as 
distinguished from those employed for sepuichral 
purposes, was the obelisk «3 Heliopolis (of the 
12th Dynasty), to whose tutelar deity it was dedi- 
cated. Heliopolis was a great city of obelisks, and 
it was thence the obelisk known as “ Cleopatra’s 
Needle” originally came, the place being called 
Ben-ben-ha. Probably the obelisk was of a 
sepulchral origin, and represented some primitive 
form handed down to remote times. Inthe 12th 
Dynasty they were placed before the doors, but 
were no longer sepulchral, being rather of a 
triumphal character, set up by the great kings 
of the 18th and 19th Dynasties. They might be 
compared to the triumphal columns of the 
Romans, because they were only allowed under 
certain circumstances, and then by permission 
of the priests. He considered the obelisk to be 
& kind of primitive stone flag, on which were 
inscribed the names, titles, and honours of kings. 
As to the caps, they were probably placed on 
the top, but did not extend very far down. That 
there were caps would appear from the numerous 
inscriptions which were on the obelisks at Alex- 
andria, which were stated to be capped with gold, 
while one that was in the British Museum was 
said to be capped with some wlack metal,—pro- 
bably iron, The oldest obelisk had only a single 
line of hieroglyphics down the centre of tne 
shaft’s side, lines being added by different 
monarchs, not on all of them, buat on a few. The 
inscription on the side of the obelisk—that was 
rt go pv line—contained the honorific 

S ings. E ian king had five 
titles. The Horas, — ee ne, was 
designated by » hawk, which they saw on the 
top of the obelisk, having beneath a square com. 
partment called a banuer. Obelisk inscriptions 


were merely honorary; but they generally con- 
tained ibformation, incidental, as it were, in 
mentioning the titles and honours of kings. The 
secondary inscriptions were added by monarchs 
who were successors of the kings who set up av 
original monument. How they were added be 
(Dr. Birch) was not prepared to say, and whether 
they were lowered or a scaffolding made they 
had no means of judging. They only knew that 
certain monarchs, particularly Rameses II., 
added two lateral lines to the centre monument, 
one object being to make it symmetrical. These 
secondary inscriptions appeared on wany of the 
great obelisks, which took a great deal of time 
to construct. There was one at Rome which was 
stated to have been thirty years in the hands of 
the workmen before it was set up, and tworeigns 
passed by before it was placed in its intended 
position. The obelisks at Alexandria were two, 
and were removed there from Heliopolis, accord- 
ing to the inscription. The standing obelisk, 
which had not been removed, represented the 
youth of Remeses II.; therefore the secondary 
lines were added in his youthful years in the 
nineteenth dynasty. The erection of the obelisk 
of Alexandria itself at that place was no older 
than the age of Cleopatra. Mr. Dixon was 
the discoverer of the crabs on it, and it was 
found that the standing obelisk, when set up, 
had been supported at the four corners by 
bronze crabs. On one of the claws he found 
the name of the Roman architect Pontius, 
and the following,— B.C. 23, set up by 
Augustus.” These obelisks were probably re- 
moved by Cleopatra, and tradition assigned 
them to that queen,—there being every reason 
to believe that tradition was correct, one author 
quoting some ancient authority to that effect, 
saying that they were placed in the Casareum 
in honour of Jalius Casar. They were found 
close to the shore. With regard to the standing 
obelisk, two sides of it had been fcund to be 
serivusly injured by the effects of sea, wind, and 
the atmosphere. It was said to be purchased by 
the Americans with the object of having it con- 
veyed to New York, and it was to be hoped that 
her sister would be safely brought to this 
country and placed at Westminster or wherever 
the site might be. Since the time of Niebubr 
the obelisk had twice been tarned over. It 
formerly no doubt stood close to the side of the 
fallen one at the time of Niebuhr, and there was 
every reason to believe that it was turned over 
by the French and eubsequently by the British 
in 1801, when it was attempted to remove it by 
the army and navy as a monument of British 
valour. It, however, lay embedded in the sands 
of Alexandria for several years, and although 
Joseph Hame, the economist, brought forward a 
motion in Parliament to have it removed, the 
expense was estimated at 10,0001., and the Go- 
vernment declined to take the vote of the trans- 
port to England. Such was its fate till 1867, 
when it was again offered to the British Govern- 
ment because the Khedive had let the land, and 
it was found to be a tenant that did not pay 
rent, and therefore the landlord wished to get 
rid of it; but the Government again refused it. 
They all knew, however, that, owing to the 
liberality of Professor Erasmus Wilson in 
directing the removal of the obelisk to this 
country, he had made a most magnificent dona- 
tion to his fellow citizens in his desire to 
enrich the metropolis with one, at least, of 
these obelisks. With regard to the mode in 
which obelisks were anciently removed, there 
was one which was rea!ly re ted as coming 
out of a cylinder, but he would rather think that 
the ancients removed them in galleys, and did 
not adopt the ingenious construction of Mr. 
Dixon, and attempt to tow them across the 
Mediterranean. The Romans removed them for 
the sake of placing them in the Spinw Hippo. 
drome and the Circus Maximus, the obelisks being 
placed in the centre of the Spinw. By the 
kindness of Mr. Dixon, they had before them 
an excellent model of Cleopatra’s Needle, and he 
had had the opportunity of examining the four 
sides of the origival. As it stood, the obelisk 
had three lines on each side, making in all 
twelve lines. The central line was placed by 
Thothmes III., and stated that the Horas, Lord 
of the Upper and Lower Country (Egypt), the 
powerful bull crowned in Western Thebes, Ki 
of the North and South, “ made his monument 
to his father, and had set up to him two great 
obelisks, capped in gold, at the first time of the 
festival of thirty years. According to his wish 
he did it. The son of the son Thothmes, type of 
types, did it.” The question of the festival of 











important one, and was mentioned in the Rosetta 
ee bat it appeared from an examination of 
different obelisks,—and here he was indebted 
to his friend Mr. Basil Cooper for the informa. 
tion,—that the festival of thirty years was 9 
kind of lunar year, whioh.fell from time to 
time and .was seized upon as a kind of jubilee 
in order to erect these monuments. The most 
important of them was set up for the first 
time, in celebration of the thirty years’ festival, 
On the centre side of, the ol it stated 
that “the Lord of the Gods has multiplied 
to him festivals on the great Persea tree in the 
midst of the place of the Phonix.. He is recog. 
nised as his son; he is a divine person; hia 
limbs emanate everywhere.” On the fourth side 
mention was made of “the making offerings to 
their majesties at the two periods of the year 
that he might repose by means of them with a 
sound life handreds of thousands of festivals of 
thirty years, and very many other festivals.” In 
his (the lecturer’s) opinion, Rameses II. placed 
his name on the obelisks, and erected them 
daring his youth. On the standing obelisk at 
Alexandria it stated that Rameses was @ young 
man, which would not be inscribed unless he 
had been in his youth. In conclusion, Dr. Birch 
said that very soon he hoped they would have 
the pleasure of seeing the obelisk in London. 
With regard to the details of the size, Mr. 
Dixon would be able to explain all particulars. 
There was one point he should like to call 
their attention to. They had all heard of the 
Great Pyramid, and of it being a wonderfal 
work, of beautifal design, with proper pro- 
portions, and so forth, bat unfortunately they 
never came across any Egyptian monument 
which was perfectly square. This obelisk was 
7 ft. 5 in. wide at one side of the base, and 7 ft. 
10} in, at the opposite side. He did not know 
whether any one present had ever taken the 
trouble to measure the four sides < Seen 
bat no doubt it was not sym ically con- 
structed, the proportions probably varying 
within certain limits. He had never seen an 
Egyptian courtyard perfectly accurate in all 
respects. He conld only express a hope as 
regarded the obelisk that very soon they would 
have the opportunity of looking at it themselves 
in order to resolve their doubts certain 
parts of the inscriptions, and to see what effect 
a colossal monument of this kind, taken from the 
site of an ancient civilised nation and placed in 
the capital of the civilised world, would have. 

Mr. W. Dixon, C.E., then exhibited a capitally- 
executed model of the obelisk, and said that 
with regard to the engineering details, they 
were very recently described by his brother at 
the meeting of the Royal United Service Insti- 
tution. He thought it was Herodotus who first 
described the way in which obelisks were 
brought down from Assouan. As to their erec- 
tion, they had no precise knowledge of the 
means used. He judged it was by some simple 
means, or else a record of it would have been 
left. As to the removal of the obelisks, the 
ancient Romans had not to navigate the terrible 
Bay of Biseay, which had been so disastrous to 
their enterprise, bat the circumstances showed 
that by modern means of transport an obeliek 
could stand the danger of being cast adrift in » 
storm, and if it had not been found off Spain, it 
must still have been safely floating about. He 
then proceeded to refer to the means of ship- 
ment, which has already been made public. 
With respect to the bronze”crabs found beneat 
the standing obelisk, he had made a drawing of 
them. He also found on one of the claws the 
traces of an inscription, which stated that the 
name of the architect who had set it up was 
Pontius. 

Dr. Birch asked if Mr. Dixon could give them 
any information as to the use of the obelisk as a 
sun-dial. 

Mr. Dixon replied that formerly obelisks in 
Egypt and Rome were used as sun-dials, 

The Chairman said that, with regard to what 
had been stated respecting the two sides of the 
obelisk not being precisely the same in dimen- 
sions, it was quite possible that it might be the 
result of carelessnes, or the desire to make use 
of the whole of the stone available; but 
been suggested that there was a much 
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thirty years, Dr. Birch continued, was a very, 


Kiug | subtle reason prompting the Egyptians in this 
matter. They knew very well that an upright 
monument of that sort seen against the sky 
looked moch thinner than against a dark back- 
ground. The obelisk being for the most part 

the gateway, the narrow side being 
parallel with the , it was seen at the 
|side against the light, and did nob appear avy- 
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_ thing different from ordinary stonework. It was 
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consideration, quite unable to agree with the 
opinion expressed as to the advisability of 
piecing it in Parliament-equare. It seemed to 

to be utterly a bad site, and he was sure 
that they would thoroughly regret it being 
placed there. He was aware that Professor 
Erasmus Wilson and Mr. Dixon had given a 
preference for that site, but it should be con- 
sidered that if it was there erected it would be 
placed amongst lofty towers and spires; it 
would be degraded itself, and would degrade all 
the statues around it. He was quite satisfied 
that the Thames Embankment offered a satis. 
factory site. To |put a monument over a con. 
stantly vibrating tunnel would be a “ tempting 
of Providence.” 


against it, Parliament-sqauare would ultimately 


14 be fixed upon as the site. 


> quirements better 


_ chairman in expressing a 

| monument such as this was 
' an antiquarian relic and 
_ they considered it from an 


admired them ; they seemed to detract 


Mr. Charles Barry said that with respect to 
the question of the site he had ventured to ex- 


| press strong opinion in the same direction as 


the chairman. He was sure that Professor 
Erasmus Wilson and Mr. Dixon would be the 
last to deprecate an expression of feeling one 
motter of such great interest to them, and that 
they would, therefore, receive any suggestion 
that came from critics in a spirit in which it was 
tendered, knowing at the same time that the 
labour, expense, and ingenuity which were in- 
volved in bringing thie monument to this country 
would meet with ite due reward, not only from 
the present generation, bat in i to 


" come. In letters to the Times he had 
’ asite which he knew was attended with some 


difficalty, but it seemed to him to fulfil the ree 
than any in London 

positions, however, might be 

and even better, bat he joined 
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view it should have gone to 
but he entirely sympathised 
thonght it had some higher 
eyes of those Londoners who were 
have it as a monument. He had endea 
to become converted to the Parliament- 
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seemed to rob other buildings of 
scale, which could not be desired by 


a 


simplicity and contemplative 
@ pare, simple monument li 
. The objection on 
unstable posi‘ion was a serious 
no other. Another difficulty was 
one obelisk, they had to consider it 
object wherever it might be placed. If 
two, they could be properly placed 
of the porch of some building, as in ancient times. 
At Parliament-square it seemed to be ont of 
scale with everything around it, except in one 
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_ due to the that they should have the | towards Great where it was seen 
credit of this suggestion. The diffi-| against the sky ; but in the i 

pg on ra in view no one could say that the in 
enormous, . they had practical proof of would not sooner or 
that not long ago. The committee originally | be of totally a different character, when the last 
_ @ppointed to raise the Prince Consort Memorial | refage of admiration would then disappear. 
for London considered the advisability of Mr. Dixon, at the reqaest 


Park, where it would have a 
rounded with trees, and be accessible. 
any circumstances, he trusted that due 
cautions would be taken to seoure it from the 
injuries of a British winter. Even in Rome 
ee eee eae Sane 
rain, the hieroglypbics disappeared unless 
care was taken. He. trnsted that the best 
authorities would be consulted with a view that 
the obelisk should be protected against the 
English winter. 

The Rev. Mr. Mayhew proposed the courtyard 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral as a suitable place for 
the obelisk. 

Mr. Morgan then proposed a vote of thanks to 
Dr. Birch and Mr. Dixon. 

Mr. E. P. Loftus Brock, in seconding the motion, 
said that he had received a communication from 
Lord Honghton, who ex @ strong desire 
that the obeliek should be placed in the coart- 
yard of the British Muaseam, which position he 
(the speaker) considered to be one of the worst. 

Mr. Godwin said that before putting the vote 
he would say that it would be a lamentable thing 
if this great memorial should be treated asa 
mere curiosity, and taken to the British Museum. 
As regarded St, Paul’s Cathedral, the fact of the 
distance, if nothing else, was to be considered : 
to be traversed by this great mass of 186 tons, 
and also up a hill, would be a task almost insur- 
mountable. With regard to Mr. Grover’s sug- 
gestion, as to the placing of the statue of Cour 
de Lion more prominently, he (Mr. Godwin) con- 
curred in that view, and suggested that it shoud 
be placed in Parliament-equare, where it would 
contrast most beautifally with the surrounding 
buildings. 


The vote was then put, and carried with | dela 


acclamation. 








“THE DESIGN IN THE OBELISK.” 


Str,— Because Egypt was the centre of 
civilisation and knowledge in the era in which 
Cleopatra’s Needle was quarried and was set up, 
it is concluded that the i must have 
had a reason for all that they did. Nodonbt 
they had, bat, like other peoples far more civilised 
and possessing much knowledge, not 
always a sufficient end a right reason. We 
should not forget that the obelisk and the pylon 
were coeval with the mummification of cows, 
cate, and birds, and with the puerile mural deco- 


the Egyptians doubtless also had their reasons, 
bat reasons which we feel quite sure would not 
jastify us in following their exampie. We must, 
nevertheless, thank Mr. Phené Spiers for en- 
deavouring to account for the inequalities in the 
measurements of the facets of Oleopatra’s 
Needle. If his i h is were 
correct, all obelisks should exhibit the same 

i adjustment of 


paper 
of October 27th does not give us the particular 
dimensions of all, but it does record two cases 
inequality in the dimensions of the sides 
obelisks, viz., in those of our own, and those 
the Lateran monolith. How .do these measure. 
ments tally with Mr. Spiers’s b P The 
variation in the lesser obelisk is ae 89 in. : 94} in. ; 
in the greater, 116} in. : 108 in.,—that is tosay, 
in the one case the narrower sides are about 1-17th 


228 





less in width than the wider, and in the other abort 














the effacement of pre- 
existing records, to their use as gnomons, 

the accidental inequalities of quarrying ? At al! 
events, the measurements of the species obelisk 
might help us to a decision. 

W. Cave Tuomas. 








METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS AND 
ARTISANS’ DWELLINGS. 


classes whom they would be compelled to dis- 
possess.—Mr. Phillips said that was not the fact. 
The truth was simply that the Act gave the 
power toconstruct some other streets besides the 
one mentioned, and the Metropolitan Board, 
finding in some that they were not in any way 
affected by the Artisans’ and Labourers’ Dwell- 
ings Improvement Act, resolved to take them 
first. Several representations had been made to 
the Metropolitan Board upon the subject from 
different —notably, a memorial from the 
Vestry of St. James, asking them to on 
the work, to which a reply had been made that 
no unnecessary delay would take place, and that 
was the answer it was in his power to make 
to the —The clerk was instracted to write 
to the Metropolitan Bard of Works, informing 
them that in the cpinion of the Strand District 
Board it was expedient that the work of making 
the new street should be proceeded with without 
y- 
Pe ee" ror reet.—At the last meeting of the 
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ial representations 
to its being brought under the operation of 
law, and consequently great danger to 
health to be incurred, and rendering 
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MANCHESTER BATHS AND WASHHOUSES 
COMPETITION. 


Tue site of the proposed new buildings will be 
230 ft. by 86 ft. As we have already said, Mr. 
John Johnson, of No. 9, Queen Victoria-street, 
London, has gained the firat premium of 2001. by 
drawings distingui by the motto, “ Economy 
well considered.” The estimate for the entire 
building is given as 15,300/.,and of the engineering 
avd fitting work as 4,300/., making a total of 
19,6001. The following are some of the par- 
ticulars of this design :—Situated at the corner 
of the plot formed by New Islington and Baker- 
street, is the public hall of two stories, each 
room being 72 ft. by 36 ft., the upper floor being 
supported by wrought-iron beams. The ap- 
proaches are by means of stone stairs and ample 
passages, and the requisite rooms and conve. 
niences, with a gallery at one end and the two 
sides, are shown upon the plans, The two large 
swimming-baths are approached by means of 8 
double entrance-hall in Baker-street, the firat- 
class bath being 80 ft. by 25 ft., provided with 
sixty dressing compartments ; and the second. 
class bath being 100 ft. in length and 29 ft. wide, 
with sixty-eight dressing compartments. Thirty- 
two first-class private baths are arranged in 
galleries extending above the swimming-bath, 
and these are reached by means of stairs from 
the entrance-hall. Eighteen ladies’ private 
baths are arranged on the second-floor, above 
the laundries. The swimming-baths are placed 
longitudinally parallel with what we may call 
the back wall, the washhouses and laundries are 
at the corner of Baker-street and Horne.street, 
and the two-storied public-hall is at the corner 
of New Ielington and Baker-street. The general 
design of the exterior and interior is in a plain 
simple Italian style, with little in the way of 
ornament. 

The Bath Committee of the Corporation called 
in the aid of Mr. Thomas Worthington, architect, 
to report and advise upon the designs, and assist 
in the adjudication of the premiums. 








DISPUTE AS TO RIGHT OF LIGHT. 
BIRKETT v, HUGHES, 


Iv this case, heard before the Hastings Borough 
Bench on the 8th inst., Mr. Henry Hughes, a 
builder, and a member of the town council, was 
summoned for wilfully knocking down a hoard- 
ing or wooden screen, and doing damage to the 
amount of 41. 18s. 4d. 


Mr. F. J, Mann said, the complainant, Mr. James 
Birkett, was the freehold owner and occupier of 12, Maze- 
hill, St. Leonards, and his garden was overlooked by a 
window in the house, No. 1, Meze-hill-terrace. In order 
to secare the privacy of his garden, Mr. Birkett had 
erected a substantial hoarding, tne posts supporting which 
had been sawn through at the direction of Mr. Hughes. 

Mr. Birkett said the hoarding was up for a week. It 
was inside his garden. In cross-examination the com- 
plainant said there were windows overlooking the garden, 
and this bad been the case as long as he had lived there, 
The hoarding was put up for the purpose of defending his 
property. He had put the hoarding up to prevent an ease- 
ment, and to assert hisright todo so. He had previously 
been lessee of the property, of which he became the free- 
holder in June last. The hoarding, which was within 
2 ft. of the windows, was intended to block out the light 
and to assert his right. 

Mr, Lamb, for the defendant, raised the question of 
jurisdiction of the Court, and maintained that it was a 
case for the county court. 

After some farther discussion, the magistrates retired, 
and on their return into court the mayor said the magis- 
trates had jurisdiction in the case. 


ears by public subscription. The new 
Se Fg Seon psi one, seven yards by 
three yards inside, and its height is 8 ft. at the 
sides and 12 ft. in the centre, 

Wakefield.—The cabmen’s shelter for the 
drivers of Wakefield, presented by Mr. William 
Hartley Lee, J.P., in memory of his late wife, 
has been formally opened for use. It is a sub- 
stantial erection, and has been placed at the 
top of Westgate, in front of the Corn Exchange. 
Mr. F. Simpson is the architect, and Mr. 
Squires is the builder. The shelter has been 
handed over by Mr. Lee to the Wakefield 
Tradesmen’s Association, which will undertake 
the control thereof, 








MONUMENTAL. 


Bath.—It is stated that the monument to 
Bishop Montague, which stands in the nave of 
Bath Abbey, is to be redecorated at the expense 
of the Town Clerk, Mr. John Stone, who has in- 
structed the city architect (Mr. C. E. Davis) to 
superintend the work. It is considered probable 
that the monument will be removed from ite 
present position, and placed in the chancel, near 
Prior Birde’s chapel. 

Dorchester. — An interesting letter, signed 
“F.8.4.,” on the monuments in St. Peter's 
Church, Dorchester, appeared in the Dorset 
County Chronicle for Nov. 15. 








EMBOSSED FLOCK PAPERS. 


Messrs. W. Woottams & Co. have sent us. 


some specimens of their new improved embossed 
flooks, for which they have just completed 
nts. 

The patterns in flock papers are, as a rule, in 
very low relief, or, if raised, as they sometimes 
are for painting, present but one plane to the 
eye. In these now made by the patent process, 
the design is raised much higher above the level 
of the surrounding gronnd, and is afterwards 
embossed or modelled by pressure so perfectly 
that any effects a skilfal artist can create by 
modelling, chasing, or carving in bas-relief can 
be readily produced, with so great a truthfulness 
of expression that the artistic excellence of the 
work cannot fail to commend itself. These papers, 
which afford a material for the enrichment of 
surfaces with tasteful ornament in actual relief, 
casting its own shadows in the right direction 
from every light, and easy of application, will be 
welcomed by many. 

They are made in coloured flock, with or with- 
out gold, ready for use in every variety of tint; 
and also in white or undyed flock, for painting 


GAUGES OF ROOFING ZINC. 


No. 15 has been stamped on 214 oz., and No, 16 
on 24} oz., by manufacturers, to whose stamps 
I had been accustomed to look for convenient 
checking of work as laid. Of course, when the 
change was noted, I determined to drop all 
mention of gauges in specifications, and to 
describe only the weight per foot. But these 
somewhat eccentric weights per foot are 
universal, Laxton’s Price-book for 
instance (p. 270) gives the following list 
in the old way == 

QOGHO oii ceisorersinicrs 19 a Me 

Weight per footsup. 2002. ... 2202. ... 2402. ... 260 

No doubt this must apply in numerons cases ; 
and other variations ocour besides. There is, 
one finds, a disposition on the part of builders 
to order from their dealers the weight nearest 
to that described,—that happens to be lower, 
not higher. Of course, no one can accept the 
stamps as evidence now without question. The 
edges of sheets are frequently so uneven in 
thickness, that the only way to apply a fair test 
is to weigh a whole sheet. Cannot some custom 
be steadily adhered to generally ? For 
instance, might not zinc for roofing purposes be 
made to the same gauges by all the trade, and 
stamped sccordingly? Unexplained changes in 
the direction of thinness give a sort of sensation 
of being left in the lurch by former loyal allies 
in overcoming the old bad habit of using thin zino, 
and palming off wrong gauges, who volunteered 
assistance to architects in getting justice done 
to their employers. But perhaps 
have some easy explanation which will satisfy 

An Arcurrect, 








“SILICATE COTTON.” 


Stac wool, or silicate cotton, is used as a non. 
condactor, and acts as an efficient and powerfal 
isolator of both heat and cold without dete. 
riorating or being affected by either. It can, at 
the same time, be applied easily, and in such a 
manner as to adhere to the surfaces to be covered, 
and to remain efficacious under all conditions of 
temperature, weather, damp or wet from the 
outside, 

The process of manufacture is extremely 
simple. A jet of steam is made to strike upon 
the stream of molten slag as it falls from the 
usual rapner into the slag-bogies or wagons. 
This jet scatters the molten slag iato shot, and 





over if required. 

We are bound to admit we are no great 
admirers personally of flock papers pure and | 
simple: they collect the dust; we prefer to) 
have them painted. The patterns of the new | 
pspers we have seen are excellent. 








FUNGUS. 


S1k,—That which your correspondent com- 
plains of is the result of damp, against which 
such ventilation as he describes is only a partial 
remedy. Let him make the soil as dry as 
possible by putting drains outside, and, if 
needful, inside also; then cover the ground 








Formal evidence was then tendered to prove the com- 
mission of the damage, and Mr. A. Smith, architect, who | 
bad superintended the erection of the screen, spoke of | 
the cost of erection. The terrace was not erected in 1860, | 

The Mayor said the Bench had decided to convict. Mr. | 
Hughes would be fined 1/,, and 2/. 4s, damages, and costs, | 

Mr. Lamb applied for a case for a superior court, which 
was grauted. 








CABMEN’S SHELTERS, 


Leeds.—The following is the section in the 
Leeds Improvement Act, 1877, in reference to 
Cabmen’s Shelters :-— 

Section 105.— The Corporati i 
aot ae authorise and permit each sia pate han yet 

may approve i 
the baneagh as they eet think fit, for the ve convenience, 


and shelter of drivers of hackney carriages plying for hire 
and ay Sue — gab ytn of 
such places, the conduct the persons resorting 
thereto.” 


At present there are in Leeds three cabmen’s 
shelters not in the highways. There will now be 
no legal yap os oe extension of the 
movemen streets i ht desi 
the promoters sed Corporation” nme 

Liverpool.—The Corporation of Liverpool are 


under the floors with some dry bard rubbish, 
faced with 4 in. to 6 in. of Portland cement con- 
crete. If the timber used is treated according 
to the process of Sir William Barnett & Co. 
(90, Cannon-street, E.C.), it will resist fangus 
and the other effects of damp in such a situa. 
tion, THos. BLAsHILL, 





Sir,—In enswer to Mr. Pickard’s letter in 
your paper of November 10th, I would advise 
him to pat a layer of asphaite on the ground 
before he lays @ new floor. This will remedy 
the evil he complains of. Having had twenty. 
six years’ experience in the aspbaite trade, I 
have had many places of the kind to contend 
with. This plan was a and used 
me at the British ard Foreign Bible Society's 
premises in Victoria-street. T. wie 








DRYING ROOM, 
_ WiLL some one experienced in ench matters 
kindly say what sort of room or building is 
required for bacon on a small 





at ® cabmen’s shelter at the cost of 1 
but it is in substitution of one erected — 


scale, and the mode of operation ? T.C. 





}as each shot leaves the stream it carries a fine 
‘thread or tail with it; the shot, 


i being heavy, 
drops into the ground, whilst the fine woolly fibre 
is sucked into a large tube and discharged intoa 
chamber. This chamber is very large, and is 
covered with fine wire-netting or sieve-wire. 


|The steam and air carry the woolly particles all 


over the chamber—the finest into recesses formed 
for the purpose, the heavier into the body of the 
chamber, After each blowing it is selected and 
taken up with forks and put into large casks or 
bags for shipment or otherwise. The inside of 
the chamber represents a remarkable spectacle 
after each blowing. The wool is of a snowy- 
white appearance. Slag wool, or silicate cotton, 
is chiefly employed to cover steam-boilers, pipes, 
&o. Messrs. Jones, Dade, & Co., of London, are 
the sole agents for its sale, and have taken 
oat one or two patente for its application. The 
most noteworthy of these is for what they term 
mattrerses, These are about 2 ft. to 8 ft. long, 
and 1 ft. wide, by 2}iv. thick. The mattresses 
are laid upon the boiler or pipes to be covered, 
and are secured in the usual way. Ite perfect 
incombastibility, combined with its non-conduct- 
ing and indestractible properties, give this ma- 
terial many advantages over any other for this 
oro Ag work. It may be used to denden 
soun 








Architects, 
by | a meeting of the Bradford School Board on the 


14th inst., the following resolation was agreed 
to:— 


_ “That Messrs, ves & be addi. 
tional architects ce SW eee ha apace for 


ae ge all plans and doing all other architect's 
work, ing su contractors with quantities, to 
be 51. per cent. on the cost of the buildings 
for whieh they are employed; and that Mr. B. P. Peter- 


son, Who was appointed architect to the Board on the 
20th of November, 1876, be in fatare paid on the said 


teak Cain ies mee te oe Gk da a ee 


"CS Peo Cosemeene who anaen 
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‘the Dake of Westminster (2,0001.), and by Mr. 
. Cornwallis West (5001.), isin roand numbers, 
8001. Over 5501, of has, however, been 


to note the 


estgate-on-Sea.— We are 
arati ‘8 Olub in this 


uguration of a W. 


BC 


safully accom 


undertaking being 
pliehed. Mr. Hughes made a very 
teresting and useful address. 


great ornament to the city, but a means 


affording enjoyment to the people, 


ultivating the public taste. We recently pub- 
hed a letter protesting against 
poliation of the place. 
| “Cleopatra's Meedle.”—A special meetin 
the members of the United Service 
nstitation was held on the 16th inst., to 
per by Mr. J. Dixon, 0.E., gi an account 
he steps taken to remove the 
o England. He referred to the his of the 
onument, and to its being composed of granite 
om & ridge some 700 miles up the Nile. He 


ing governors 
Dollege, held in London, on the 12th inst., 


pllowing resolation was unanimously adopted :— 


—For some time pas! 
inconvenience 


at Chepstow station by the level 
being considerably lower than the floor of the 
Last week the novel of 


in 

the presence of various scientific men. The 
is supposed to be about 140 tons in 
weight. It consists of two stone buildings on 
either side of the line. Each of these is 56 ft. 


way, were i - 
to defraud the Midland eg | Com. 

pany of divers large sums of money, large 
quantities of bricks and other materials. The 
prisoners were found gull Herrick being re- 
esterman was sen- 


will be to the extent of 11 ft. on 
side. They will also ask to amend any 
relating to the bridge, and for other powers. 
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were destroyed. 
immediate steps are taken, the wall at that 
i swept away in another gale with 


Knightsbridge “ Flats.”—A dozen of the 
houses in Albert-terrace, Knightsbridge, rangin 
from the Co-operative Stores to the “ Fox and 
Ball,” near Albert-gate, are in course of removal, 
and on the site a large pile of buildings, to provide 
dwellings in flate for about 200 families, is to be 
erected. A new entrance to the park, in con- 
nexion with this alteration, is talked of. 
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For alterations and additions to the Stafford Hotel, 







Westbourne-villas, Harrow-road, for Mr. F, Smith. 
Meese, Bird & Walters, architects. Quantities supplied :— 
Newman & Mann.............00.--0. £3,220 0 0 
Temple & Foster ....... aecebebaesesse 3,185 0 0 
FRB cccoccvesscsssccesescevsosesecssoes 3,149 0 0 
LAWrence .......0esereseneverneveneeee . 3,106 0 0 
Williams & Sons ........... neokevddé . 3,078 0 0 
BIA  cccsceccesceccsesseversenerscsnoees . 2,930 0 0 
McLachlan & Sons ....... . 2,869 0 0 
HOCKLY....0c000--se00e00 2830 0 0 
Marr .........+9 2,816 : r 

Nightingale ...... 
Langridge & Sons. 00 
Anley (accepted) ... 00 





For additional works to premises for Messrs, Jones 
Bros., Holloway-road :— 
Anley (accepted)... £1,194 0 0 


For rebuilding Nos. 15, 16, 17, Camomile-street, City, 
for Mr. Frederick Jones. Quantities supplied by Mr. 
R. W, Griffiths. Mr. Wm. C, Banks, architect:— 









Allowed for 
Old Materials. 

BHOrMUP o.c..cceesscervevcersss OpMIO se evee £225 
OVOE secrcccccccrsccessccerccces GO, BID seceee 150 
Browne & Robinson 302 ....0 95 

BETIOBO..ncovesconineseseipeneiie 6,140 se... 260 
Sheffield & Prebble ......... 5,944 ...0 139 
Sharman ..........000c0ccseccese 6,920 ...... 200 
Downs & Co, .es.-scccecccenees 5,910 150 
Carter ..... escxdnocnbabhccneloest S781. nei 170 

ON RE SOE ex eee . 170 
Nightingale .......00..+...000008 ae 200 
QQIOGS ho didcestincterccvstessesoue a. RD cee 200 
W. & F. Croaker .....:.0000. 6, ssesee 310 





Aceepted for new Board schools, Staithes, Yorkehire, 
te accommodate 333 children, master’s house, out- 
buildings, boundary-walls, &c. 
architect :— 





Gladstone (excavator, bricklayer, &c.)...£1,329 12 2 
Tyerman Brothers (slater) ..............0+ 220 0 0 
Burton Brothers (carpenter and joiner) 62215 0 
Boddy (plumber, painter, &c.).....00000002 19213 6 
For alterations and additions to WN m House, | 


Kempsey, Worcester, for Mr. P. 8. Williams. Messrs, | 
Yeates & Jones, architects. Quantities supplied :— 
Wo0d & SONS ...ceccccrerreseeesseres £1,435 O O 





RANE ctomecessccvetvesinn Dsiccilinnneten dei 1,400 0 0 
Bourne ceseers-ssseceseeteresecreseeeeee 1,377 10 0 
Dixon étontp pasceieiilah vam ences . 1,316 0 0 
Kendrick (accepted) .............0 1,250 17 0 


For alterations to Dorset-cottage, Fulham, for Mr. D. 
Macfarlaine. Mr. C. G. Wray, architect :— 
Anley (accepted) .......e:es00e wssneee £630 0 0 


For repairs and alterations at Hill-house, Hornsey, for | 








Mr. J. W. Bird. Mr. J. EK. Saunders, architect ;: 
BS 5 yee nasil dptiehinoe - £1,035 0 0! 
DOIEN ij cctinvuchormsveneiagsorgunminintce - 8600 | 
BOURIID 1, nsccusasosesqessvenecsonnes - 83010 0 
Bol piciebesiaimbiccabidtesuacbeeeths 793 0 0 
Malley (accepted) ............6.-... 681 0 0! 


| 
For the erection of an engineer's residence, at Canning- 
town, for the West Ham Local Board. Mr, Lewis Angell, 
— Quantities by Messrs. R. L. Curtis & Sons ;— 
addison 








psidenddoceniasitvechidesdies £1,270 0 0 

Sl auncitiemresediiieetentiens 1,180 0 0 
Rivett .... - 1,160 0 0 
North Bros, sertarcendencscsese - 006 10: @ 
open NESE pantanocgen qencecodies 983 0 0 

cg be OE EE EF ETS 969 0 0 
Sheffield & Prebble....,...... eouties SPD: 
Judd & Hawkings............-00000 . 95 00 
OFA 2... peadseceguescesevennscectonecce 8388 0 0 
Horlock (sccepted).................. 875 0 0 

For pair of cottages, Emmer-green, near Reading, for 

Mr, Winslet. Mr. John J. Smith, architect:— 
Patience & White (accepted) ...... £270 0 0 





For a pair of cotta Rodbourne, Wil 
Woolford, Mr. John J Sinith, nro Mia te, for Mr. 
Joyce (accepted) .........s00-n- serasens £209. 0 0 


For shop, New Swindon, for Messrs, 
Mr, Joha ¥, Smitb, ate Falconer Brothers. 
™ £251 0 0 


(accepted) 

For dwelling-house, Longcott, Be: illi 

Hickmas. Mr. John J, Smith, anaes 
Wiltehire (accepted) 00.0.0... £730 0 0 











For two dwelling-houses in Brown-street, Salisbury 
penis eg Hicks, Mr, Fred. Bath, architect, Gnalun 























Mr, Alfred J, Martin, , 





THE BUILDER. 


i house and stables, on Busb-hill 
For the erection of * ee Mr. T. Tayler 





Park , Enfield, 

I oT House. Stables. 
Patman cess.cscess... 21,881 0 0 ......8279 0 0 
Wet cnuinetisciliek 1,810 x) 0 ORE 285 9 0 
H jun, s+. pie 
| Aor rane 15612 0 O ccs 236 ° 4 


Bentley (accepted) 1,580 0 0 ...... 226 
For the erection of St. Mary’s Church, Kippington, 





Sevenoaks. Po M. Hooker, architect. Quantities 
. Th — 

+ -sabrrwe Oak Seats, amet 
Shaw ..... siakewieate £10,027 0 0 .,, £9, 
a 9537 0 0 ... 8,853 0 0 
Constable vee 68,916 0 0 1 8,476 0 0 
Cowland Bros... 8,894 0 0 ... 8,656 0 0 
Adeoek _ ......0+0.-. 8.51410 7 ... 7,81910 7 
Wallis& Clements 8,011 0 0 ... 7,505 0 
Wilson ceccoresee 7,661 0 0 ... 7,808 0 0 


For tem shops, &c., in Watney-street, St, George- 
inthe East, £08 nk M. Drummond. Mr. W. Bisiker, 
itect :— 





Roberts £650 0 0 
Moyle & SOM......sccorsssseecsesess-100 620 0 0 
Jackson & Todd (withdrawn) ...... 499 0 0 
Roper (withdrawn)................00++ 375 0 0 


* Accepted subject to a slight alteration. 


For the erection of @ pair of semi-detached villas, at 
Woodford, for Mr. James Bourke. Mr. Robert Black- 
more, architect. Mr, P, Dashwood, surveyor :— 

ullen * £960 


seteereenee Pea en cnet aneeereeseteee 


* Accepted subject to alterations, 


Villa Residence at Highgate.—In list of tenders for 
the above, the lowest tenaer, 2,6701., was from W. Larter 
& Son, not Larken & Son, as printed, The tender was 
accepted, 














TO CORRESPONDENTS. 











... £1,267 0 0 
ate sg idsseaptiengs nahin dectvnc geen - 121816 2 
a ins 1,211 14 0 
arris .., 1,110 0 0 
Cooper ; 1,057 0 0 
oung & Sons (accepted)......... 1,031 10 9 
For the erection of three houses at B M 
Robert Blac: ; iti oears. 
Le eckmore,| qoevitonh. Quantities by . 
itamp & Bowtle .............. eoseeee 
sir US 33 
Li, eee diihenobnivepeiiennascetgs 2,048 0 0 
TAME | cctlccissecsitmaihewniie, eve 1,961 0 0 





For roads and drainage, South Grove-road 

and West-street, Walthamstow, Mr. J, H’ ence 

sears Gustitins by Mr. T, M. Deacon :— P 
‘0 














£1,108 
— 00 
— ( ted, 
: “ps accepted) : ° 





For the erection of @ honse on 


Roficld for Mae Sf % bause on Bush-bill Park Estate, 


Mr, T, Tayler Smith, 








H. st. I. —-R. L. S.-W. J. A —M —8. W. LE. W. C.—E. W. BL 
E.A—E. T. B—E. 8 R.—E. P.—M.—J, F.--H. G, i—One from the 
Bench.—A. J, M.—W. W.—Qaondam.—T. 0.—F, BR. W.—W. J.— 
w. Cc. B-S. H—L. & Son-J. B. & Son.—J. W. 8.—J. de P.— 
G. H—J. M. H.—J. M. 8.—J. J. 8 —W. B.—I’A, A. & Co.—F. B — 
B. H.—W.8.—G. T. G.—G. McD.—P.—An Old Member (next week) — 
T. G. (next week).—Flitcroft’s Monument (next week).—P. W. 
(next week).—H. G. L. (next week).—Camberwell Workhouse Com- 
petition (mext week).-G. M.(we should try the Silicate paint).— 
H. P. (was not bound as an architect to do the work he describes). 


We are compelled to decline pointing out bucks and giving 


All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c. must be accom 
by the name and address of the sender, not Saale ies 


pa 
Nora.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 





[ Nov. 24, 1877. 


J. Sessions & Sons, Docks, Gloncester, 
Manofacturers of ENAMELLED and PLAIy 
SLATE CHIMNEY -PIECES, URINALS, io, 
WELSH ROOFING aga from 
aarries, to any station Kingdom 
* wrecne terms on application. [Apvrt.] 


ed 





VERITY BROTHERS. 

Patent Ventilator, or Air-Propeller, for the 
introduction of Cold or Warm air into Dwell]. 
ings, &*. 

Ts nes may be seen in action at their 
Show.rooms, 127, Regent-street, London, W. 

The apparatus consists of a dram with » 
double set of fans, which are worked by a fiy. 
wheel placed in the centre, and in the same axis 
as fans. The motive for this fly-wheel is arrived 
at by a small jet of water being directed on to 
it, causing both the wheel and fans to revolve 
with great velocity; the air passing through the 
machine at a rate equal to 2,500 feet per minute, 
if desired, to size of apparatas. 

N.B.—The above machine may be used either 
as an exhauster or injector, as may be preferred, 
or both objects combined. 

VERITY BROS., Patentees and Manufacturers. 

Also Patentees of the Fireclay Barners for 
Gas Fires and Cooking Purposes, and Patentees 
of Saeee Gas Boiler for Baths and Conserva.- 


Designers and Manufacturers of Lamps ard 
Candelabra. 

Office and Works, 155, Queen’s-road, Bay 
water, W. [Apv:. 








MICHELMORE & REAP, 


Manafacturers of 






LLINGE’S PATENT HINGES, 
LEVER, SCREW, & BARREL BOLTS, 
and IMPROVED GATE FITTINGS of every Description, 


D 364, BOROUGH ROAD, 
Discount to Builders. LONDON, S.B 


TUustrated List, two stamps, 





CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 


SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRAVE, AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 





4s. 6d. 


under 
additional line (about ten words) .............. Os. 6d, 
also for wap ge tenet wl 





ta, 
tisements on front , Com Contract», Sales action, 
may be obtai i pplication to the Pablisher, mf 
SITUATIONS WANTED. 
FOUR Lines (about THIRTY words) or uader ...... 2s. 61. 
Each additional line (about ten words) ......0...<... Os. 6d. 


REPLIES TO ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Adressed Box ——, Office of “‘ The Builder,” 
Cannot be forwarded, but must in all cases be called for, and the 
Office Receipt produced. 

THE CHARGE FOR A BOX IS AS UNDER :— 

For “ Wanted ” Advertisements ...... 
For all other Advertisements ...........+00++-.0 6d. per Week. 
PREPAYMENT Id ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 
*,* Postage Stamps must not be sent, but all small sums should be 
remitted by Money ey ey at the ing-street, 
Covent- garden, W.C. to DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, addressed to 
No. 4, Catherine-street, W.C. 
Advertisements the current week's issue must reach the office 
before THREE o'elock p.m. on THURSDAY. 
ann aie aeie te hier ea TESTIMONIALS left at 
Office in y vertisements, recommends that 
COPIES ONLY should be sent. emer 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
ws toe Uae Reheat peas 
Prepaid. Remittauces payable as above, yo Reo 











Bath Stone of best quality. 
BANDELL, SAUNDERS, & OO. (Limited), 
Quarrymen and Stone Merchante. 

List of Prices at the Quarries and Depdta, 
oe ce rn any part of the Kingdom, or 


Bath Stone Office, Corsham, Wilts. [Apvr.) 





Asphaite. 

Seysecl, Patent Metallic Lava and 
White Asphaltes, 

*™ STODABT 2 OG 


Office: 
No. 90, Oannon.street, B.0. [Apvrt.) 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Aspbalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 38, 
cheapest materials 





ty E.C.—The best and 
or p courses, railway arches, warehouse floors, 
flat roofs, stables, cow- sheds and milk. rooms, 


granaries, tna-rooms, and terraces. [ApDvt.] 


aca Abbey bo geo Pa 
slates are of a grey green are stout, and 
made in all sizes, A ieiiae athetr tated doe 
immediate de'ivery.—For further lare 








—. 

eat seteetrsevesserersecesseseneseresses el, O70 O O 
Patan orssvesereseennenesveecee 1638 0 0 
Fairbesd 1,398 15 0 
Bentley (accepted) ......... cosssseee 1,877 0 0 


apply to MANAGER, Ci % 
bire.—-[ADv?] lynderwen, R.8.0., Car. 








[ om DoN and SOUTHWARK FIRE and 


FE (NSURANCE. 
Chief Office, 73 & 74, King 


King William-street, BO. 
W. P. REYNOLDS, Manager. 
AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 
Blackfriars, 


INSURANCE OFFICE, New Bridge-street, 
Instituted 1696. 


The OLDEST Insarance Office in the world. 
The WHOLE OF THE PROFITS are divided smongst the Policy- 








A.K ALRD, A rman. 
41,190,000 HAVE BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 
No. 64, CORNHILL. LONDON. 
WILLIAM J, VIAN, Secretary. 





ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
EETSTREBT, LONDON. —- 


[A¥ LIFE 


Tavested Assets on the 3ist of December, 1876 








Income for the past year... +00... -sseesesesenee 
t paid on Death to Decem 
Aggregate Reversionary Bonuses 
The expenses of manaz,ement (including 
4} per cent. on the income. 
ATTENTION hoes called to the NEW RATES of PREMIUM 
The Rat tor YOUNG LIVES will be found MATERIALLY 
LOWER than heretofore. 
Policies effected this year (1877) will be 
entitled to share in the Profits at the 
next Division, in December, 1879. 
Forms of Proposal, &c. will be sent on application to the Office. 
REDUCED RATES 


FOR FIRE INSURANCE. 
PRIVATE HOUSES. ONE SHILLING per Cent, 
While Two 


Shillings per 
HE NATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE 
CORPORATI 


, LIMITED. 
Head Office, 18, New Bridge-street, London, E.C. 
Subscribed Capital, 200,002, Paid up Capital, 80,000 
Sir Henry Arthur Hunt, ob , = Lotta, 
Edward Middleton Barry, esq. R.A.| ‘Thotaas Lucas, esq. 
Gabriel Goldneytone Robert Owen Waite & 
ney, es, M.P. 
Bankers: Messrs. HOARB, Fleet-ctreet; 3.0. 
Manager: WILLIAM COLLIS. 


nn ad 
(ARTS. LADDERS, BARROWS, &.— 
ace RG zu, & CO. Builders of Vans, Wagons 


LADDERS, BAR ST 
SCAFFOLDS, PICK- 


‘en 

meee cineca Pte 

ENGLISH TIMBER, Bots ete cee 1m 
GEORGE ELL & CO. 


EUSTON 978 and } W, 
SSSSWSELT masts sacs beans 
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